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Montana  Arts  Council 


by  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

Life  at  this  agency  during  the  past  several  months  is  a 
fascinating  and  unpleasant  study  of  how  a  national 
campaign  targeted  to  eradicate  what  has  been  labeled  as 
the  malfeasance  of  a  federal  agency  —  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  —  has  successfully,  through 
distortion  and  sound  bites,  struck  a  devastating  blow  to 
this  Last  Best  Place. 

By  FY98,  we  anticipate  up  to  a  70%  reduction  in 
federal  NEA  funding  to  the  Arts  Council  and  Montana’s 
arts  organizations  combined,  totalling  approximately  $1.3 
million  for  the  1998-99  biennium. 

As  of  FY96,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
provided  the  vast  majority  of  support  for  the  granting 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  In  analyzing  this  support,  the  state  general  fund 
appropriation  to  this  agency  —  at  $1 15,00  per  year  — 
slightly  above  one  penny  per  person  per  year  in  this  state 
—  has  been  dwarfed  by  the  commitment  of  the  federal 
government  to  the  arts  in  Montana.  In  fact,  our  State 
general  fund  appropriation  is  10%  less  than  it  was  over 
ten  years  ago,  while  NEA  support  for  special  program 
funding  to  the  agency  has  increased  by  over  1000%  in 
that  same  time  period. 

This  remarkable  national  recognition  has  been  achieved 
because  of  the  outstanding  quality  of  our  artists  and  the 
arts  programming  here  in  Montana. 

The  onslaught  wreaked  on  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  budget  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "big  picture.” 
Forty  out  of  100,000  grants  have  created  controversy  at 
the  NEA,  catapulting  what  by  every  other  standard  would 
be  a  gold-medal  accomplishment  to  sensational  and 
devastating  headline  status,  with  especially  punitive 
results  in  Montana. 

Punishment  meted  out  on  the  federal  level  is  now,  in 
turn,  rendered  in  our  state  on  such  outstanding  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Miles  City  Arts  Center,  the  Fort  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council,  the  many  rural  communities  in  which 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  and  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre 
normally  visit,  the  Performing  Arts  League  in  Choteau, 
the  arts  series  in  Hobson,  and  in  all  communities  in 
Montana  in  which  the  Arts  Council  is  not  able  to  provide 
financial  assistance  or  program  services. 


The  Council  has  remained  steadfast  in  our  commitment 
to  maintain  grant  funding  at  as  strong  a  level  as  possible 
in  addressing  the  substantial  federal  cuts  we  endure  in 
FY97.  But,  even  at  that,  our  grant  funding  suffers.  While 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  Artists-in-the-Schools/ 
Communities  funding  and  our  grants  to  organizations 
funding  in  FY97,  further  federal  cuts  in  FY98  will  force 
elmination  of  the  Organizational  Excellence  grants  if  this 
is  not  funded  by  the  State.  What  used  to  be  approximately 
$250,000  in  NEA  special  program  funding,  normally 
regranted  directly  to  Montana  communities,  is  now 
reduced  to  $31,000. 

Maintaining  grant  funding  as  best  we  could  has  forced  a 
major  reduction  in  staff  and  the  number  of  programs  and 
services  we  can  offer.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  construc¬ 
tive  candor  with  which  most  of  our  arts  community 
speaks.  Many  are  voicing  their  frustration  to  me  about  the 
lack  of  funding,  the  inability  of  the  Arts  Council  to 
provide  them  with  the  type  of  services  they  need.  It  is  also 
painful  to  hear  that  some  feel  a  loss  of  connection  to  this 
agency. 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  solved  only  through  addi¬ 
tional  funding.  With  additional  federal  funding  cuts  of  up 
to  $80,000  slated  for  next  year,  it  is  imperative  that  we,  as 
the  remarkable  arts  community  of  this  great  state,  pull 
together  as  never  before.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  achieving 
essential  additional  funding  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
we  must  refocus  our  collective  energies  on  communicat¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  the  value  and  importance  of  govern¬ 
mental  funding  for  the  arts.  We  must  broaden  the  number 
of  and  types  of  people  communicating  this 
message.. .vendors  from  whom  our  artists  and  organiza¬ 
tions  buy  supplies  and  services,  the  thousands  of  people 
who  constitute  our  audiences  and  our  patrons,  the 
thousands  of  parents  and  children  whom  our  program¬ 
ming  reaches. 

The  reality  of  the  arts  industry  in  Montana  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distortions  and  untruths  promulgated  in  the 
attacks  on  the  NEA. 

The  non-profit  arts  industry  in  Montana  is  a  valuable 
asset,  with  an  economic  impact  of  an  estimated  $75 
million  on  local  communities.  It  is  an  industry  which  has 
grown  substantially  during  the  past  three  decades  because 
of  both  the  strength  of  government  funding  in  its  ability  to 


leverage  private  matching  dollars  for  our  arts  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  because  of  the  valuable  serices  and  programs 
offered  to  and  for  Montana’s  arts  community  by  the  Arts 
Council. 


With  additional  federal  funding  cuts  of 
up  to  $80,000  slated  for  next  year,  it  is 
imperative  that  we,  as  the  remarkable 
arts  community  of  this  great  state,  pull 
together  as  never  before. 


The  arts  benefit  Montana  in  ways  far  beyond  the 
pleasure  they  provide  to  us  all.  The  arts  provide  potent 
prevention  for  youth  drug  abuse,  violence  and  crime.. .and 
help  keep  kids  in  school. 

Family  bonds  are  strengthened  by  the  arts  as  families 
participate  together  in  meaningful,  memorable  and  quality 
experiences  which  provide  opportunities  to  delve  into 
important  issues,  reinforcing  values. 

The  arts  turbo-charge  education  and  prepare  students 
for  good  jobs.  The  College  Exam  Board  studies  show  that 
study  of  the  arts  improves  student  SAT  scores  by  59 
points  on  verbal  and  44  points  on  math.  These  results  are 
cause  and  effect ...  encompassing  all  children.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  prove  that 
study  of  the  arts  hone  communication  skills  viewed  as 
essential  for  hiring,  and  that  core  competency  areas 
needed  for  employment  are  improved. 

Providing  strong  state  support  is  not  an  extravagant 
expense.  It  is  a  profitable  and  highly  cost-effective 
investment  in  helping  to  solve  Montana’s  problems  and 
aiding  an  important  and  viable  growth  industry  for  our 
state. 

The  arts  help  attract  business  and  tourism.  They  are  also 
important  catalysts  in  attracting  and  retaining  top-notch 
employees. 

All  in  all,  the  arts  provide  effective  and  creative 
solutions  to  address  the  problems  which  beset  our  state, 
helping  to  renew  our  communities  and  uniting  us  in  our 
common  desire  to  celebrate  our  cultural  legacy  in  this 
‘Last  Best  Place.’ 


If  you  haven’t  heard  about  it  through  the  grapevine,  The  Ball  (Benefit  Artists 
Living  Locally)  will  take  place  in  Missoula  Saturday,  October  26.  This  event 
will  benefit  the  Missoula  Trust  for  Artists  Program  sponsored  by  the  Missoula 
Cultural  Council,  offering  grants  to  county  residents  for  arts  projects.  Up  to  $500 
each  will  go  to  six  or  more  deserving  and  lucky  artists.  This  year  two  student 
categories — one  for  high  school  and  one  for  college-level  artists  are  added. 

The  Ball  is  a  multi-venue,  multi-artistic  extravaganza.  The  first  part  of  the 
evening  will  take  place  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  from  6pm  until  7:45pm. 
Wine  and  hors  d’oeuvres  may  be  purchased  while  people  listen  to  classical  music. 
Successful  authors  will  autograph  books  for  sale  by  local  bookstores.  Last  year’s 
award  winners  and  this  year’s  finalists  will  exhibit  their  works. 

The  second  part  of  the  evening  will  take  place  from  8pm  until  lam  at  Bitterroot 
Motors.  People  will  arrive  to  music  by  a  local  jazz  ensemble.  A  live  show 
featuring  local  performers  and  Broadway  veterans  Suzy  Hunt  and  Peggy 
O’Connell  will  entertain  before  the  announcement  of  this  year’s  award  recipients. 
After  the  show  and  awards  ceremony,  there  will  be  dancing  to  a  live  band  until 
la.m.  Wine,  beer  and  food  will  be  available  for  purchase  throughout  the  evening. 

City  buses  will  take  people  between  the  two  locations.  These  buses  will  proceed 
along  a  prescribed  route  so  folks  can  ride  instead  of  drive  to  The  Ball  or  meet  at 
local  watering  holes  and  bistros  en  route.  Each  ride  will  cost  50  cents. 

The  tentative  price  for  admission  to  The  Ball  is  set  at  $15.  A  special  VIP  pass  at 
$100  per  person  will  also  be  available  for  purchase.  The  VIP  pass  provides 
admission  to  both  events,  unlimited  bus  rides  all  evening,  wine  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  at  the  Art  Museum,  a  special  buffet  supper  and  complimentary  cocktail 
bar  at  Bitterroot  Motors.  Both  tickets  will  be  partially  tax-deductible. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  The  Ball  or  wish  to  be  involved  in  its  planning 
and  presentation,  please  contact  Barbara  Koostra  (721-9620)  or  John  Keegan 
(543-2927). 


Arts  Council  &  Cultural  Trust  Grant 
Review  Meetings  Slated  for  October 

The  Cultural  Trust  grant  review  will  be  conducted  in  two  sessions,  the  first  being 
Friday  and  Saturday,  October  4  and  5,  followed  by  a  session  on  Saturday,  October  26. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  meet  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  19  and  20. 
Fellowship  Award  panels  will  meet  on  Saturday,  the  19th. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  City/County  Building  in  Helena  at  316  N.  Park 
Avenue.  Meetings  will  commence  at  8:00  a.m.,  and  the  public  is  welcome  to  observe  all 
proceedings. 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Center  broke  ground  on  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  its  facility  Thursday, 
June  20.  In  attendance  were  the  Yellowstone  Art  Center  trustees,  city,  county  and  state  officials, 
campaign  contributors  and  volunteers  who  have  worked  on  the  campaign  to  build  the  new  Art 
Center.  The  $6.1  million  campaign  is  96%  complete  with  over  $5.8  million  raised. 

Lead  designer  Thomas  Hacker  ofTHA  Architects,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  CTA  Architects, 
Billings,  have  worked  closely  with  the  Art  Center  on  plans  for  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  the 
museum.  Hardy  Construction  of  Billings  is  the  contractor  on  the  project.  The  new  Yellowstone  Art 
Center  is  scheduled  to  reopen  in  the  fall  of  1997. 
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Experts  Offer 
Successful 
Fundraising 
Methods  for  Arts 
and  Cultural 
Organizations 

As  federal  support  for 
the  arts  continues  to 
decline,  arts  and 
cultural  organizations 
must  fund  new  ways  to 
raise  the  funds  they 
need  to  survive.  Now 
they  can  turn  to 
Successful  Fundraisng 
for  Arts  and  Cultural 
Organizations  for 
expert  advice. 

Through  a  series  of 
practical  steps,  Karen 
Books  Hopkins  and 
Carolyn  Stolper 
Friedman  detail  the 
mechanics  of  a 
successful  fundraisng 
campaign,  including 
the  roles  of  senior 
staff,  volunteers  and 
board  members  in 
securing  support  from 
businesses,  founda¬ 
tions,  individuals  and 
government  agencies. 

In  this  new  edition, 
the  authors  offer 
important  new  insights 
into  today’s  best 
fundraising  strategies. 

Included  are  in-depth 
examinations  of 
corporate  sponsor¬ 
ships,  which  are 
increasingly  important 
as  government  funds 
wane,  and  a  chapter 
on  endowment 
campaigns.  All 
statistics  and  appen¬ 
dixes  have  been 
updated  and  sug¬ 
gested  examples  such 
as  sample  endowment 
pledge  forms,  cam¬ 
paign  statements  and 
sponsorship  contracts 
are  provided. 

Successful 
Fundraising  for  Arts 
and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tions,  Second  Edition, 
ISBN  1-57356-029-4, 
has  208  pages  and  is 
available  in  a  6x9” 
paper  binding.  It  is 
illustrated  and  priced  at 
$34.95  in  North 
America.  To  order, 
contact  The  Oryx 
Press  at  4041  North 
Central  Avenue,  Ste. 
700,  Phoenix,  AZ, 
85012-3397.  Call  800- 
279-6799  or  fax  800- 
279-4663.  Please  add 
10%  for  shipping  and 
handling,  plus  sales 
tax  in  AZ. 


Law  and  the  Art  World 

Bill  Frazier,  Art  Lawyer  and  MAC  Chairman 


I  enjoy  very  much  receiving  telephone  calls 
and  letters  from  readers  about  the  various 
problems  and  concerns  they  are  having.  1  hear 
from  artists  having  payment  problems  with 
galleries,  galleries  having  delivery  problems 
with  artists,  one  artist  infringing  on  the  copy¬ 
right  or  copyrights  of  others,  collectors 
complaining  that  something  was  misrepresented 
to  them  by  a  gallery  or  artist,  art  show  officials 
complaining  about  artists  selling  outside  the 
show  and,  finally  chronic  complainers. 

With  a  new  art  show,  auction,  and  marketing 
season  now  upon  us,  many  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  become  issues.  Perhaps  this  column  will 
help  to  diffuse  a  problem  or  two.  Aside  from 
copyright  infringement  situation,  the  most 
commonly  reported  problem  seems  to  be 
souring  relationships  between  artists  and  their 
galleries.  The  complaints  seem  to  be  about 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  in  nearly  all  the  cases  I 
have  heard  about,  the  problem  is  unnecessary. 

For  example,  a  gallery  or  dealer  sells  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  postpones  paying  the 
artist  for  lengthy  periods  of  time,  some  times 
several  months,  and  then  tells  the  artist  that  this 
is  because  the  gallery  is  having  financial 
difficulties.  First,  the  gallery,  in  most  states, 
will  be  considered  a  trustee  for  the  artist  in 
protecting  his  work  and  in  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  the 
gallery  takes  a  check  for  the  artwork,  it  is 
reasonable  to  wait  a  couple  of  weeks  to  ensure 
the  check  clears,  but  much  longer  than  that  is 
not  necessary. 

A  number  of  artist/gallery  sales  contracts  I 
have  seen  provide  for  payment  to  the  artist 
within  30  days  of  sale,  some  just  10  days.  If 
you  are  an  artist  dealing  with  a  gallery  that  you 
know  is  having  severe  financial  problems, 
discuss  this  frankly  and  make  sure  that  your 
artwork  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  that 
artwork  are  adequately  protected  from  potential 


bankruptcies  or  creditors’  claims.  Your  own 
lawyer  should  be  able  to  help  you  with  this,  if 
you  anticipate  a  problem. 

Artists,  remember  that  you  are  business 
people  supplying  a  commodity  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  people.  Some  artist  and  dealers  are  more 
astute  than  others,  just  as  some  are  more 
reliable  than  others.  The  typical  complaint  I 
hear  about  artists  is  the  failure  to  meet  agreed- 
upon  commitments  for  shows,  deliveries,  or 
completion  of  artwork  and  their  appearances  at 
shows  held  for  their  benefit.  Remeber,  no 
matter  how  good  your  work  is,  there  is  plenty 
of  competition  for  your  spot  on  the  gallery  wall. 
Much  the  same  applies  to  the  completion  of 
commission  work.  Most  buyers  and  collectors 
who  commission  artwork  are  understanding  and 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  delays,  unless  the 
item  is  due  for  a  specific  event.  However, 
reasonable  does  not  mean  months  and  years. 

I  get  invited  to  a  lot  of  art  shows,  both  as  a 
speaker  and  as  a  judge,  and  it  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  the  different  shows  apply  legal 
principles  involved  in  auctions  and  charitable 
sales,  for  example.  For  one  upcoming  show,  I 
received  my  packet  of  information,  which 
informed  me  that,  since  the  show  was  organized 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  my  purchase  would  be 
tax  deductible.  Folks,  this  has  never  been  the 
law,  is  out  and  out  wrong,  and  show  organizers 
and  sponsors  must  get  away  from  these  sorts  of 
representations. 

Certainly,  I  am  more  attuned  to  noticing  these 
things  but  many  buyers  know  this  also,  and 
such  uninformed  statements  do  affect  the 
show’s  credibility.  It  is  just  as  bad  when  the 
artist  whose  work  you  are  admiring  takes  you 
aside  and,  in  a  conspiratorial  tone,  says  the 
same  thing.  Purchases  of  artwork  from 
auctions  or  sales  sponsored  by  a  charitable 
organization  are  not  tax  deductible  as  a  dona¬ 
tion.  The  buyer  is  receiving  value  for  value,  so 


there  is  no  donation. 

On  the  subject  of  auctions,  I  caution  artists 
not  to  get  involved  with  any  auctions  or  other 
sales  where  you  are  required  to  buy  your  work 
back  or  pay  some  sort  of  fee  to  have  it  returned 
to  you  if  it  does  not  sell.  These  are  ripoffs. 
Read  any  invitational  literature  carefully  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  know  what  you  are 
getting  into  and  the  terms  to  which  you  are 
binding  yourself.  Invitations  and  acceptances 
to  shows  are  contractual  relationships  and  once 
you  agree  to  the  terms  and  sign,  you  are  bound. 
Take  the  time  to  protect  your  interests,  usually 
only  a  few  well-invested  minutes. 

Now  I  will  offer  a  word  to  collectors.  The 
tax  deduction  for  gifts  of  artwork  to  charitable 
organizations  has  been  restored  and  is  now 
available  for  use.  The  work  donated  must  be 
appreciated  property,  which  is  to  say,  more 
valuable  now  than  when  purchased,  and  must 
be  given  to  a  qualifying  organization.  That  is  a 
tax-exempt  and  non-profit  (they  are  not  the 
same  thing)  organization  that  will  accept  and 
use  the  art  for  its  tax-exempt  purpose. 

An  art  museum  would  qualify,  but  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  a  hospital  for  resale  would  not  earn  the 
full  fair  market  value  deduction.  This  deduc¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  limited  to  just  one  year  and,  if 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  is  more  than  can 
be  used  in  one  year  by  the  taxpayer,  the 
balance  can  be  deducted  over  the  next  five 
years. 

As  I’ve  said,  most  of  this  column  results 
from  letters  and  calls  from  readers.  I  will 
continue  to  try  to  address  your  concerns  and 
keep  you  informed  about  what  the  legal  world 
is  doing  to,  or  for,  the  art  world. 

Bill  Frazier  is  an  attorney  with  Swandal,  Douglass, 
Frazier  &  Cole  in  Livingston,  Montana.  Reprinted, 
with  thanks,  courtesy  of  “Art  of  the  West.  " 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black  and 
white)  and  newsworthy  information  from  individual 
artists  and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  October  1  for  the  November/ 
December  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252; 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  (406) 
444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 

The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  that 
now  and  in  the  future  the  arts  will  be  central  to 
the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well¬ 
being  of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic  resource 
and  collaborative  agent  to  provide  creative 
leadership  and  to  serve  the  public  through 
artists,  arts  organizations  and  communities 
throughout  Montana.  The  agency  will  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  artists 
and  arts  organizations  across  the  state. 

The  Council’s  leadership  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  creativity,  innovation,  decisiveness  and 
vision.  The  agency  will  achieve  its  goals  through 
being  informed  and  knowledgeable  in  concert 
with  the  needs  of  its  constituents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and 
valued  for  its  vision  in  promoting  education  and 
participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and 
the  arts  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  who 
make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing 
Montana’s  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  seek  to 
nurture  the  creative  spirit  that  gives  color,  sound 
and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

— Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1 994 


Visual  Artists  & 
Authors  Invited  to 
Participate  in 
Montana  Cultural 
Treasures  Guide 


Montanas 


Cultural 

Treasures 


A  Guide  lo 
Montana's  Museums. 
Art  Galleries 
6  Studios 


A  joint  project  of 
Lee  Enterprises. 

Ittc  Mon  uni  Arts  Cooecil. 
the  MotiUn*  Historic*!  Society 
ft  Tnvei  Mottuni 


Lee  Enterprises,  Travel  Montana,  the 
Montana  Historical  Society  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  are  busy  at  work  planning  the 
3rd  edition  of  the  highly  popular  Cultural 
Treasures  Guide.  To  date,  Montana’s  galler¬ 
ies,  museums,  and  studios  have  been  included, 
and  50,000  guides  are  distributed  to  participat¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  to  convention  and  visitor 
sites  throughout  the  state. 

You  are  invited  to  advertise  your  gallery  or 
studio,  and  artists  are  able  to  have  a  free 
listing  if  your  gallery/studio  is  open  during 
regular  business  hours  (the  purpose  of  the 
guide  is  to  build  traffic  and  sales). 

In  the  upcoming  edition,  slated  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  April  ’97,  we  are  adding  a  special 

Montana  authors  section.  We  invite  Montana  authors  to  advertise  their  works,  providing  a 
new  outlet  for  sales  to  what  should  be  an  especially  effective  target  market. 

Phone  Marti  Hege  at  the  Missoulian  for  more  information:  1  -800-366-7193 

or  mail  this  form  today  to  Marti  Hege,  Missoulian,  P.0.  Box  8029,  Missoula,  MT  59806 


.  I  am  a  Montana  visual  artist 


.  I  am  a  Montana  author 


Name 


Address  . 


Phone  . 
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The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts 


by  Ron  Paulick 

Who  are  we? 

We  are  artists  in  every  sense  of  this  word — 
painters,  potters,  writers,  photographers,  poets, 
weavers,  sculptors  and  more.  As  to  our  ages  we 
are  elderly,  middle  aged  and  young.  No  none  is 
paid  to  do  our  organizational  work,  but  we  are 
professionals,  novices,  beginners  and  lovers  of 
the  arts — the  grassroots  of  the  arts  world. 
Shelby-Cut  Bank,  Butte,  Bozeman,  Billings, 
Absaroka,  and  Great  Falls  are  locations  of  our 
branch  organizations.  In  addition  to  these 
branches  we  are  over  150  strong  and  have  been 
together  for  an  unbelievable  48  years — an  arts 
marriage  with  strength.  During  those  years  we 
have  helped  each  other  grow,  made  long  and 
lasting  friendships,  burned  and  constructed 
bridges,  built  skyscrapers  in  the  clouds  and  have 
ridden  nearly  every  roller  coaster  ride  in  the  arts 
world  and  are  willing  to  ride  some  more. 

Why  do  we  exist? 

We  exist  because  some  say  it  would  be  better 
if  we  did  not.  However,  there  is  a  need  for  us  to 
share  our  talents  with  fellow  artists.  For  us  to 
read  about  their  successes  and  failures,  and  their 
life  stories  in  the  form  of  words,  paint,  drama, 
etc.  Furthermore,  we  love  to  see  and  rejoice  in 
our  friends’  new  creations,  to  be  connected  with 
them  even  though  they  are  so  far  away,  and  to 
watch  their  spirit  of  craft  grow  from  infancy 


Congrats  to  . . . 


Seidel  Standing  Elk,  Northern  Cheyenne 
artist,  for  participating  in  the  “Festival  of  Fires” 
at  the  Summer  Olympic  Games.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  Olympic  history  Native  Americans  were 
asked  to  compete  in  a  juried  art  exhibition  and 
display  their  arts  and  crafts  during  the  Olympics. 

Helena  artist  Carol  Novotne  who  won  first 
place  in  a  national  juried  exhibition  in  North 
Carolina.  The  exhibit  featured  all  forms  of  fine 
art  from  across  the  United  States  and  was 
presented  by  the  Associated  Artists  of  Southport. 

Poet  Dianne  Shultz  of  Helena  whose  work 
was  published  recently  in  “A  Muse  to  Follow,” 
a  treasury  of  today’s  poetry  compiled  by  The 
National  Library  of  Poetry. 

Bigfork  artist  Alice  Martin,  selected  as  the 
artist  for  a  20’  x  120’  mural  on  Buttrey’s  Food 
Store  in  Lewistown  in  honor  of  Buttrey’s  100th 
anniversary. 

Writer’s  Voice  in  Billings  for  their  feature 
article  coverage  in  “Discovery  YMCA.” 

The  Wade  Gallery  in  Livingston  for 
celebrating  its  Tenth  Anniversary.  The  newly 
remodeled  gallery,  at  1 16  North  Main,  now 
features  a  larger  exhibit  space  and  expanded 
framing  services.  The  gallery  is  currently 
exhibiting  works  by  R.  Spannring,  C.  Burgeson, 
L.  Hanka,  P.  Waldum,  C.  Ringer,  T.  Gong,  P. 
Goodwin,  L.  Munns,  K.  Reinhart,  G.  Park,  L. 
Gano,  A.  Chaney,  L.  Dabney,  and  C.  Wood, 
along  with  a  collection  of  photos  by  E.S.  Curtis. 

The  4th  International  Choral  Festival  in 
Missoula  on  their  enormous  success,  they 
hosted  choirs  from  Austria,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Thailand.  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Korea  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
choirs  from  Washington  state  and  Montana. 

Artist  Fred  Lower  on  his  second  solo 
exhibition  of  paintings  opening  the  fall  season 
of  1996  at  the  First  Street  Gallery  in  New  York 
City  this  September. 


through  adulthood.  Brotherhood  between  the 
arts  and  artists  is  important.  This  was  recog¬ 
nized  when  H.  G.  Merriam  first  sat  with  other 
writers,  painters,  musicians,  etc.  back  in  1948 
to  form  our  organization,  and  we  will  rejoice  in 
it  when  we  celebrate  our  50  golden  years. 

What  do  we  do? 

In  the  past  we  published  a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  about  the  arts  in  Montana,  books  about 
these  arts,  and  have  conducted  some  very 
commendable  festivals  that  shared  in  the  talents 
of  our  members  and  which  sponsored  traveling 
festival  art  exhibits. 

However,  time  was  different  then.  Today  we 
do  things  sort  of  quietly.  Support  is  given  to 
our  branches  for  educational  projects  with 
funds  coming  from  pooled  membership  dues. 
We  also  have  seen  fit  to  share  a  bit  of  these 
funds  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council  for  Artist 
Search — a  vital  source  of  information.  This  gift 
was  made  because  they,  like  us,  simply  need 
help  from  artists  and  arts  organization.  They 
need  it  today  and  not  tomorrow.  These  eco¬ 
nomic  times  are  hard  on  the  arts.  We  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  there  are  ups 
and  downs  ,  fights  and  parties  and  that  coopera¬ 
tion  is  essential  if  we  all  want  to  be  around  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  also  keep  our  members 
informed  about  what  the  rest  of  the  family  is 
doing,  and  try  to  keep  these  bonds  from  fraying 


apart — sort  of  the  grandma  and  grandpa  role  of 
a  cohesive  family  unit. 

However,  we  will  never  get  to  the  grave  as 
long  as  the  arts  and  artists  are  alive.  New 
younger  blood  emerges  that  see  the  vitality  and 
life  in  some  of  the  older  ways  that  we  have  seen 
fit  to  keep  alive.  We  have  new  ideas  to  help  our 
members  enter  the  coming  century  with  a  bit  of 
old  flare  touch,  and  with  humanity  in  mind. 

Where  do  we  live? 

We  live  in  the  hearts  of  artists  all  over 
Montana  and  a  few  beyond,  but  have  practical 
mailing  addresses  in  Bozeman:  Mary  Wisman, 
President,  P.O.  Box  1824,  59771  and  Great 
Falls:  Ron  Paulick,  Sec./Treas.  708  56th  St. 
South,  59405.  We  do  not  have  an  organization 
brochure — that’s  why  we  wrote  this  article,  or 
membership  cards,  but  a  twenty  dollar  check 
sent  to  our  Treasurer  will  express  your  feelings 
enough  and  we’ll  take  care  of  the  rest.  Come 
join  The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  but 
please  don’t  look  for  miracles,  fame  or  wealth 
from  us — we  simply  cannot  provide  them. 
However,  we  can  provide  some  fellowship  and 
arts  and  artist  unity,  and  we  hope  it  enriches 
your  life  as  we  share  those  roller  coaster  rides 
in  the  arts. 

Editor’s  note:  The  MIA  was  the  1993  recipient  of  the 
Governor's  Award  for  the  Arts. 


WRITING  MONTANA: 

Literature  under  the  Big  Sky 


i  |  Writing; 

Montana 

Litemure  under  the  BitrSb 


The  Montana  Center  for  the  Book  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
publication  of  Writing  Montana:  Literature  under  the  Big  Sky, 
a  collection  of  essays  analyzing,  arguing  with,  and  celebrating 
Montana’s  rich  literary  traditions.  Edited  by  Rick  Newby  and 
Suzanne  Hunger  and  funded  in  large  part  by  grants  from  the 
Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  and  the  Billings 
Gazette, Writing  Montana  features  twenty-seven  essays  by 
leading  Montana  fiction  writers,  poets,  literature  scholars,  and 
historians,  among  them  Mary  Clearman  Blew,  the  late 
Richard  Roeder,  Sue  Hart,  Earl  Ganz,  Gwen  Petersen,  Paul 
Zarzyski,  Ellen  Meloy,  Patrick  Dawson,  and  Julia  Watson. 

A  360-page  trade  paperback,  Writing  Montana  sells  for 
$19.95.  It  is  distributed  to  the  trade  by  Falcon  Press  (800.582.2665)  and  can  be 
purchased  in  fine  bookstores  everywhere.  All  profits  from  the  sale  of  Writing 
Montana  go  to  support  the  programs  of  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book. 


James  Todd’s  “Walt  Whitman." 

James  G.  Todd,  ARE,  University  of  Montana  Professor  of  Art 
and  Humanities,  and  three  of  his  printmaking  students.  Gayle 
Hegland,  Gary  Bigelow  and  Kathleen  Bogan  are  represented  in  a 
special  collector's  edition  of  wood  engravings  entitled  Endgrain: 
Contemporary  Wood  Engraving  in  North  America  published  by 
Crispin  and  Jan  Elsted  of  Barbarian  Press,  British  Columbia. 

Endgrain  is  a  representative  survey  of  121  wood  engraving 
artists  from  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Almost  ten  years  in  the  making, 
the  sales  edition  is  limited  to  300  copies.  125  additional  copies 
were  printed  for  the  participating  artists  who  contributed  an 
original  wood  engraving  for  the  book. 

Todd,  originally  from  Great  Falls,  teaches  wood  engraving  at 
UM.  and  is  a  member  of  the  English  Wood  Engravers  Society,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painter-Printmakers.  the  Northwest  Print  Council 
and  the  Association  of  Artists  in  Ireland. 

Contact  Barbarian  Press,  12375  Ainsworth  Rd„  RR8.  Mission 
B.C.  V2V5X4  Canada. 


(far  left)  The  International  Choral 
Festival  in  Missoula  was  another 
remarkable  experience  in  July, 
featuring  choirs  such  as  the  Choeur 
D'Enfants  de  Wallonie,  Belgium. 


(left)  F red  Lower’s  paintings  have  been 
shown  in  galleries  and  museums  in 
Montana,  Colorado  and  New  York  City, 
and  he  opens  the  fall  1996  season  at  the 
First  Street  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 
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Mayors 
Unanimously 
Adopt  Policy 
Resolution  to 
Save  the  NEA, 
NEH,  IMS 

The  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors 
unanimously  adopted 
a  policy  resolution  at 
their  annual  meeting 
in  Cleveland  on 
June  24  “calling  upon 
the  President  and 
Congress  to  continue 
funding  the  NEA,  NEH 
and  IMS  at  a  funding 
level  that  fulfills  the 
federal  government’s 
responsibility  to  help 
make  the  arts 
accessible  to  all 
Americans  for  the 
social,  economic  and 
cultural  well-being  of 
the  American  public, 
as  well  as  to  help 
sustain  this  nation's 
cultural  infrastructure 
for  public  support  of 
the  arts  and  humani¬ 
ties  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local 
levels.”  The  policy 
also  “calls  upon  the 
President  and 
Congress  to  oppose 
eliminating  or  phasing 
out  our  federal 
cultural  agencies:  to 
oppose  reducing  their 
budges;  to  oppose 
mandating  all  funds 
be  blockgranted  to  the 
states;  and  to  allow 
local  arts  agencies  to 
subgrant  federal 
grants.” 
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Implications  for 
Private  Giving 

In  an  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Budget  and  the 
Non-Profit  Sector 
conducted  by  the 
Independent  Sector, 
their  study  indicated 
that  private  giving 
would  have  to  rise  by 
rates  far  above  its 
historical  rates  of 
increase  to  fill  th  3  gap 
created  by  proposed 
federal  spending  cuts. 
Thus,  just  to  offset  the 
direct  revenue  losses 
that  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  are  projected  to 
experience  under  the 
Congressional  budget 
plan,  private  giving 
would  have  to  increase 
by  an  added  nine 
percent  over  its 
projected  rate  of  giving 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  This 
is  three  times  greater 
than  its  recent  average. 
By  2002,  the  increase 
would  have  to  be  27 
percent,  1 0  times 
greater  than  has 
typically  occurred  in 
recent  years.  To  offset 
the  entire  reduction  in 
federal  spending  in 
fields  where  non-profits 
are  active,  the  added 
increase  in  private 
giving  by  the  year  2002 
would  have  to  be  even 
higher,  68  percent,  or 
20  times  faster  than  its 
projected  rate. 


rom  where  we  sit 


Fran  Marrow, 

Director  of  Artists 
Services 

Artist  Applications 
Available  for  1997- 
98  Artists  in 
Schools/ 
Communities 
Roster 

With  the  current  climate  for  the  Arts  in 
Education  funding  at  the  federal  level,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  has  decided  to  modify 
its  Artists  in  Schools/Communities  residency 
program  for  the  1997-98  year.  Artists  may 
apply  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  become 
eligible  to  serve  as  an  artist-in-residence 
through  the  Artists  in  Schools/Communities 
(AIS/C)  program.  This  interim  application 
will  serve  to  expand  and  extend  the  Arts 
Council’s  current  AIS/C  roster  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  year.  Selection  will  therefore  be  limited 
to  those  artists  who  augment  the  areas  of 
expertise  in  our  current  roster.  The  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  mailed  out  in  early  August  and 
the  application  deadline  is  October  28,  1996. 

Residencies  provide  intensive,  participatory 
experiences  for  students  of  all  ages.  Artists-in- 
residence,  therefore,  have  to  design  week-long 
programs  which  help  develop  the  creative 
skills  of  the  participating  group  of  students. 
Activity  is  hands-on  and  process-oriented  so 
the  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly  communicate 
the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen  art  form. 

Qualified  artistic  and  educational  advisory 
panels  will  meet  in  December  to  review  all 
applications  and  recommend  suitable  artists  to 
the  Montana  Arts  Council.  Discipline  panels 
include:  folk  arts,  literature,  performing  arts, 
and  visual  arts.  The  panelists  will  select  those 
artists  who  have  met  the  following  criteria: 

•  demonstrate  artistic  excellence; 

•  provide  high  quality  communication  and 

education  skills  necessary  to: 

-  share  ideas  clearly  and  concisely 

-  actively  engage  participants  in  the  creative 

process 

-  provide  creative  ideas  for  residency  plans, 

and  then  complete  them 

-  design  programs  and  workshops  for  target 

groups  and  teachers; 

•  the  ability  to  work  well  with  a  variety  of 

populations; 

•  the  professionalism  necessary  to  complete 

residencies  by  showing  commitment  to  the 

program  in  the  following  ways: 

-  attending  orientation  and  professional 

development  meetings 

-  submitting  evaluation  documentation; 

•  the  flexibility  to  work  in  a  variety  of  settings  by: 

-  developing  community  projects 

•  planning  a  performance/exhibit  as  part  of 

residencies. 

An  Opportunity  for  Small  Rural 
Communities 

In  order  to  allow  some  of  the  smallest 
communities  in  Montana  a  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  AIS/C  artist  residency  program,  we 
are  offering  a  special  cost  savings  opportunity 
for  very  small  rural  Montana  communities 
(the  rural  schools  must  be  a  Class  C  school 
who  have  not  sponsored  an  AIS/C  artist 
residency  in  the  past  three  years.)  During  the 
1996-97  school  year  we  will  help  those  very 
small  rural  schools/organizations  by  funding 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  residency 
program  which  includes  the  artist’s  hono¬ 
rarium,  travel,  and  per  diem.  The  rural 
community  will  need  to  submit  an  AIS/C 


residency  application  by  September  29,  1996  or 
March  21,1 997  to  be  able  to  receive  the  two- 
thirds  special. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships  Selection 
October  1 9 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  award  nine 
fellowships  of  $2,000  to  individual  artists  in 
three  broad  categories  of  literature,  performing 
arts,  and  visual  arts.  In  all  disciplines,  the 
excellence  of  the  applicant’s  work  —  his/her 
demonstrated  creativity,  and  his/her  artistic 
skills  —  is  the  primary  criterion  used  in 
awarding  fellowships.  On  October  19,  advisory 
panelists  (selected  for  their  expertise  in  specific 
disciplines)  will  review  all  applications  for 
approval  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  the 
October  Council  meeting.  We  encourage  artists 
who  have  applied  for  a  fellowship  or  who  plan 
to  apply  for  a  fellowship  in  the  future  to  come 
and  observe  the  selection  process.  It  is  an 
excellent  way  to  experience  first-hand  how  the  . 
panel  evaluates  fellowship  entries.  Visitors  are 
welcome  to  sit  through  the  evaluation  process 
but  they  may  not  identify  themselves  or  address 
remarks  or  questions  to  the  panel. 

The  literature  panel  will  consider  applications 
in  creative  nonfiction,  fiction,  playwriting,  and 
poetry.  The  performing  arts  panel  will  consider 
applications  in  dance,  choreography,  music 
composition,  music  performance,  theater,  and 
performance  art.  The  visual  arts  panel  will 
consider  applications  in  crafts,  drawing, 
painting,  photography,  printmaking,  sculpture, 
video/film  making,  and  performance  art. 


Francesca 
McLean,  Director 
of  Folklife  Programs 

Happy  Trails  — 
MAC’S  Folklorist 
heads  South 

After  two  years  as  the 
Director  of  Folklife 
Programs,  I’ve  decided 
to  leave  MAC  to  return  to  my  second  home, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  On  one  hand,  it’s  a 
natural  choice.  I’ve  loved  and  felt  comfortable 
in  the  south  for  many  years  now,  and  came  to 
know  Tennessee  well  when  I  worked  for  the 
Country  Music  Foundation,  and  further  as  I  did 
dissertation  field  research.  I  have  many  friends 
in  Nashville,  and  a  dear  family  friend  in 
Knoxville,  giving  me  a  large  and  warm  social 
circle  to  return  to.  My  own  research  has 
concentrated  on  the  history  of  country  music, 
and  I’d  like  to  bring  my  talents  and  perspective 
to  the  music  industry  with  this  career  move. 

My  two  years  with  the  Council  has  given  me 
invaluable  experience  and  provided  opportuni¬ 
ties  I  would  not  trade  for  the  world.  Spending 
time  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  joining 
friends  and  poets  at  the  Montana  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering  in  Lewistown,  and  working 
with  the  wonderful  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Montana  Heritage  Project  on  their  community 
studies  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  I’ve  been 
given  the  chance  to  do  good  work  and  work 
with  good  people.  Slowly  I  have  come  to  have  a 
small  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Montanan.  Community  is  uniquely  expressed 
here,  and  traditions  are  quietly  kept  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  often  are  not  connected  with  a 
greater  network  of  people  who  keep  the  same 
traditions  and  practice  the  same  arts.  In  fact  it 
oftentimes  seemed  as  if  Montanans  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  and  yet  that  light  shines 


brilliantly  once  you’ve  carefully  picked  up  the 
basket.  After  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  for  five  years,  and  indeed  having  spent  the 
vast  majority  of  my  life  in  large  urban  areas,  I 
knew  that  Montana  would  be  a  change  for  me. 
But,  like  Atticus  Finch  in  To  Kill  a  Mocking¬ 
bird,  I  believe  that  you  cannot  truly  understand 
another  until  you  have  walked  a  mile  in  their 
shoes.  Folklorists  call  it  understanding  tradi¬ 
tions  in  their  own  context.  I  believe  this  now 
more  than  ever,  and  take  away  with  me  a  new 
perspecitve  on  and  appreciation  for  life  in 
Montana. 

Most  people  outside  the  rural  West  have  no 
concept  of  what  it  is  like  to  live  here,  and  what 
living  here  means  to  natives  and  those  who 
love  it  and  choose  to  make  it  their  home.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  it  is  the  depth  of  this  cultural 
misunderstanding  that  often  times  leads  to  the 
clash  of  values  we  have  seen  lately  on  the 
national  level.  The  vastness  of  the  landscape, 
and  value  of  the  land  and  water  as  well  as  the 
culture  that  is  created  in  and  around  it,  gener¬ 
ates  a  difference  in  worldview  that  most 
easterners  do  not  comprehend.  Montana 
provides  at  times,  a  most  difficult  life  lived 
under  harsh  conditions.  But  the  land  is 
expansive  and  beautiful,  the  scenery  stunning, 
and  the  wildlife  majestic.  I  still  pull  over  and 
marvel  at  the  antelope  that  make  a  field  outside 
of  Townsend  their  regular  feeding  ground. 

They  are  there  nearly  every  time  I  pass  that 
way,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  for  granted  even 
one  opportunity  to  see  them  at  close  proximity. 
Most  Montanans  I  know  would  not  live 
anywhere  else. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  been  a 
part  of  my  life  and  learning  experience  in  these 
last  two  years.  I  will  never  forget  the  home¬ 
made  lunch  with  Wally,  Ruth  and  Clint  McRae 
that  they  we’re  kind  enough  to  include  me  in 
despite  it  being  the  middle  of  haying  season; 
driving  the  frozen  Hi-Line  in  lanuary  and 
enjoying  the  warm  hospitality  of  Carol  and 
John  Brenden  at  their  home  in  Scobey;  sharing 
a  conversation  with  artist  Merle  Tendoy  at  his 
home  in  Box  Elder  as  the  youngsters  of  his 
family  played  nearby;  and  the  hours  I  spent 
“behind  the  counter”  at  the  Northern  Plains 
Crafts  cooperative  while  my  ever-patient  friend 
Jackie  Parsons  showed  me  the  finest  beadwork 
in  the  case.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  cher¬ 
ished  memories  I  take  with  me  to  Tennessee. 
These  last  weeks  will  be  spent  tying  up  loose 
ends  and  saying  good-byes.  In  the  interim,  my 
friend  and  colleague  Alexandra  Swaney  will  be 
finishing  the  fieldwork  for  the  folk  arts  survey 
and  beginning  to  gather  objects  for  the  “Mon¬ 
tana  Sampler”  folk  arts  exhibit  scheduled  to 
open  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  next 
January.  I  look  forward  to  maintaining  the 
friendships  and  working  relationships  I  have 
developed  here.  If  any  of  you  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  me  after  September  6,  call  the 
Arts  Council  and  they  will  relay  the  message. 

In  the  meantime,  know  that  I  have  walked  a 
mile  in  your  shoes  and  travel  on  with  respect 
and  appreciation  for  Montana  the  physical 
place,  Montana  the  cultural  place,  and  the 
many  Montanans  who  have  welcomed  me. 


Carleen  Layne,  MAC’s  accountant  who 
writes  a  regular  column  for  ArtistSearch,  has 
been  inundated  with  the  FY98-99  Budget  and 
other  pressing  business.  Her  column  will  return 
next  month. 
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Americans  and  the  Arts  VII:  Lou  Harris  Poll 


The  following  are  highlights  from  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  attitudes  of  the  American  people  toward 
arts  which  was  prepared  for  The  American  Council 
for  the  Arts  and  The  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  in  June  1996  by  Louis  Harris. 

Proper  Federal  Role  in  the  Arts 

At  a  time  when  it  is  widely  claimed  that 
public  support  has  dwindled  for  federal  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  arts  and,  indeed,  for  governmental 
underwriting  of  the  arts  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  this  study  indicates  that  no  such  collapse 
has  taken  place  in  the  public’s  support  for 
government  funding  of  arts  programs.  To  the 
contrary,  support  for  the  arts  remains  solid  and 
strong. 

•  By  a  decisive  70%  to  19%  margin,  a  better  than  3-to-l 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  convinced  that  it  is 
important  that  “there  should  be  federal,  state  and  local 
councils  for  the  arts  to  develop  new  programs,  research 
and  provide  financial  assistance  to  worthy  arts 
organizations.”  The  clear  understanding  is  not  that 
government  will  take  over  financing  of  the  arts,  but  that 
arts  councils  provide  seed  money  to  specific  arts 
organizations  and  institutions  that  “stimulates  many 
times  more  money  by  corporations  and  the  private 
sector.”  Studies  have  shown  that  for  every  dollar  of 
federal  funding,  $18  of  private  funding  for  the  arts 
follows. 

•  When  asked  specifically,  a  67%  to  29%  majority 
supports  local  government  arts  councils  giving  financial 
aid  to  the  arts.  This  is  up  seven  points  from  1992  and  up 
four  points  from  the  level  recorded  in  1987. 

•  When  asked  about  state  government  arts  councils 
funding  for  the  arts,  a  63%  majority  believe  that  state 
government  should  fund  the  arts,  identical  to  the  number 

who  favored  such  giving  in  1992,  but  _ 

down  four  points  from  1987. 

•  By  57%  to  39%,  a  clear  majority  of 
American  people  favor  the  federal 
government  funding  the  arts,  down 
marginally  from  60%  in  1992  and 
59%  in  1987. 


ago.  The  number  participating  in 
dance,  ballet,  modem  dance, 
aerobics  of  jazz  dancing  is  30%, 
down  from  38%  in  1992.  The 
28%  who  report  playing  a 
musical  instrument  is  up  one 
point  from  27%  in  1992.  Those 
who  write  poetry  or  short  stories 
is  at  25%,  two  points  above  the 
23%  who  said  the  same  two 
years  ago.  Part  of  the  rise  is  due 

to  a  growing  30%  of  all  black  - 

women  who  write  poetry  and 
stories.  In  the  case  of  those  who  sing  in  a  choir 
or  choral  group,  18%  report  they  participate, 
down  from  21%  in  1992.  The  number  who 
make  pottery  or  ceramics  has  declined  from 
14%  in  1992  to  a  current  11%.  The  7%  who 
sculpt  or  work  with  clay  is  identical  to  what  it 
was  four  years  ago.  The  5%  who  work  with  a 
local  theater  group  is  the  same  as  in  1992.  The 
biggest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
participating  in  dance,  down  8  points  since  1992. 

Total  Participating  in  the  Arts: 

86%  of  the  American  People 

However,  when  the  total  number  of  adults 
who  participate  in  one  of  the  specific  arts 
disciplines  is  added  up,  a  high  86%  of  the 
American  people  are  involved  regularly  in 
some  form  of  expression  and  output  in  the  arts. 

Women  participate  more  than  men,  young 
people  more  than  older  citizens,  the  college 
educated  more  than  those  with  a  high  school 
education,  the  more  affluent  more  than  the  less 
affluent.  Ethnic  and  racial  minorities  participate 
in  the  arts  fully  as  much  as  the  white  majority. 


In  many  ways,  of  course,  the 
acid  test  is  not  what  people  want 
government  to  do,  but  what  they 
themselves  are  willing  to  pay  in 
added  taxes  for  federal  financial  assistance  to 
the  arts. 

•  A  56%  to  43%  majority  of  American  say  they  would  be 
willing  to  be  taxed  $10  more  to  have  the  federal 
government  support  the  arts.  While  this  is  a  solid 
majority,  back  in  1992,  a  higher  64%  to  34%  majority 
was  willing  to  be  taxed  $10  more  to  support  the  arts  at 
the  federal  level. 

Participation  in  the  Arts 

When  asked  about  ten  specific  disciplines  in 
the  arts,  the  number  of  people  who  report 
participating  in  the  arts  has  declined  somewhat 
from  1992  levels.  The  number  in  photography  is 
44%,  down  from  48%  in  1992.  Those  who 
weave,  do  needlepoint,  or  other  handwork  come 
to  36%  of  all  adults,  down  from  4 1  %  four  years 


These  results  put  to  rest  decisively  any  claim 
that  the  arts  are  the  province  of  the  affluent 
and  the  elite.  Indeed,  they  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  themselves.  Significantly,  33%  more  of 
the  American  people  participate  in  the  arts 
than  turn  our  to  vote  in  a  presidential  election. 
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But  these  differences  pale  before  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  79%  of  every  key  group  broken 
out  participates  in  the  arts  each  year. 

However,  as  in  the  case  of  participation, 
when  all  those  adults  who  have  attended  one  or 
more  arts  events  are  added  up,  they  come  to 
86%  of  the  population,  identical  to  the  number 
who  participate  in  the  arts.  More  young  people 
than  older  people  go  to  arts  events,  reflective  of 
the  problems  for  the  elderly  finding  safety  on 
the  streets  to  get  to  arts  events.  There  are  not 
significant  differences  by  race  or  region.  The 
true  reach  of  the  arts  is  most  revealing  among 
those  who  attend  the  arts  least.  Sizable  numbers 
from  these  groups  nonetheless  attend  the  arts: 
74%  of  those  65  and  older,  81%  of  those  with 
only  a  high  school  education  or  less,  80%  of 
those  with  incomes  of  $25,000  or  under.  These 
are  overwhelming  numbers.  More  people 
attended  arts  events  last  year  than  attended 
sports  events  which  charge  admission,  a  fact 
which  has  not  changed  in  over  two  decades. 


Clearly,  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the 
American  people  is  as  great  or  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  a  more  stressful  world,  the 
arts  provide  an  important  emotional  uplifi,  a 
respite,  an  emotional  safety  valve,  a  way  to 
express  creativity  and  at  the  same  time  feel 
refreshed  to  face  the  ardors  of  daily  living. 


The  Public  Assesses  the  Arts  in 
Education 

As  in  previous  years  in  Americans  and  the 
Arts  studies,  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Americans  endorse  the  benefits  that  they 
believe  accrue  to  children  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  arts  in  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  schools.  Over  9  in  10  expressed  the  view 
that  when  children  get  involved  in  the  arts  in 
school,  “they  become  more  creative  and 
imaginative,”  “develop  skills  that  make  them 
feel  more  accomplished,”  and  ‘Team  to  commu¬ 
nicate  well  (develop  speaking  and  writing 
skills).”  Similar  levels  believe  art  in  schools 
“makes  learning  in  school  more  exciting  and 
interesting  than  when  they  have  no  exposure  to 
the  arts,”  and  8  in  10  Americans  also  feel  that 
exposure  to  the  arts  “helps  young  people 
develop  discipline  and  perseverance"  and  “to 
learn  skills  that  can  be  useful  in  a  job.”  It  is 
ironic  that  there  is  near  unanimity  over  the 
value  of  teaching  the  arts  in  the  schools  at  a 
time  when  the  cutbacks  in  such  arts  courses 
have  been  draconian  in  magnitude. 

What  the  Arts  do  for  People 

With  86%  of  the  public  exposed  to  either 
participation  in  or  attendance  at  the  arts,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  sizable  majorities  express  graphi¬ 
cally  what  the  arts  do  for  them. 

By  71%  to  25%,  Americans  say,  “The  arts 
are  a  positive  experience  in  a  troubled  world.” 

•  By  68%  to  30%,  another  big  majority  say,  “The  arts 
give  you  pure  pleasure  to  experience  or  participate  in.” 

•  By  68%  to  30%,  most  Americans  add  that  “the  arts  give 
you  an  uplift  from  everyday  experiences.” 

•  By  63%  to  32%,  a  majority  feel  “the  arts  allow  you  to 
find  a  source  of  creative  expression,  give  you  a  rare 
experience.” 

Thus,  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  62%  to  30% 
majority  say  that  “if  there  were  no  arts  available 
in  this  community,  I  would  miss  them.”  Major¬ 
ities  of  all  regions  of  the  country,  all  sizes  of 
place,  men  and  women,  the  least  and  best  edu¬ 
cated,  people  of  all  races  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 
and  all  age  groups  find  a  common  bond  in  then- 
conviction  that  they  would  sorely  miss  the  arts. 

A  Word  About  the  Survey 

Americans  and  the  Arts  VII  was  conducted 
from  December  1995  through  April  1996  by 
Louis  Harris  for  the  American  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies.  In  all,  a  national  cross-section  of 
1600  adults  was  surveyed  in  depth  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  sample  was  designed  in  a  way 
which  allowed  each  adult  to  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  drawn  into  the  final  cross- 
section.  Louis  Harris  bears  responsibility  for 
both  the  questionnaires  and  the  analyses  drawn 
from  the  final  results. 


Art  and  artists  are  in  dangerous  times.  Finding  funding  and  support  for  our  visual  artists  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  with  each  tick  of  the  clock.  Despite  all  the  adversity,  however, 
artists  continue  to  create  and  enrich  our  lives.  Is  art  an  asset  worth  supporting?  Ethos,  a  magazine 
for  the  visual  arts,  was  conceived  with  the  intent  of  assisting  artists,  galleries,  museums  and 
educators  by  attempting  to  heighten  awareness  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 

A  Montana-based  magazine.  Ethos  focuses  on  contemporary  visual  arts  in  our  region.  Every 
issue  contains  insightful  articles  about  artists  and  art-related  events,  as  well  as  a  calendar  of 
gallery  and  museum  showings.  Ethos  is  a  publication  designed  not  only  to  offer  the  reader  facts 
and  information  about  art  in  our  communities,  but  also  to  bring  art  to  the  viewer  in  the  form  of 
full-color  reproductions  of  art  and  art  events. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  arts  are  worth  encouraging,  and  that  by  doing  so  our  lives  and  our 
communities  are  enriched.  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  magazine.  We  invite  you  to  buy  an  issue,  drop 
us  a  postcard  and  let  us  know  what  your  thoughts  are.”  —  Joseph  Drouillard,  Publisher 

Ethos  is  published  three  times  annually:  February,  June  and  October.  It  is  $4  per  issue.  For  more 
information  write:  P.O.  Box  3140.  Missoula,  MT  59806.  406-721-5747. 
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Indian  Affairs 
Coordinator  is 
Chosen 

Wyman  McDonald, 
a  forriier  health 
director  for  the 
Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes 
and  longtime  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  has 
been  named  the  new 
state  coordinator  of 
Indian  affairs. 

Gov.  Racicot  chose 
McDonald,  58,  from 
among  five  people 
nominated  by 
Montana's  Indian 
nations.  McDonald 
will  assume  his  duties 
September  3. 

The  coordinator  acts 
as  a  liaison  between 
state  government  and 
tribal  governments  on 
Montana's  seven 
Indian  reservations. 

McDonald  is  a 
member  of  the 
Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

In  an  interview  from 
his  Clarkston, 
Washington,  home. 
McDonald  said  the 
greatest  problem 
between  non-Indian 
and  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  is  poor 
communication. 

Asked  what  he 
considered  the  major 
issues  confronting 
state-tribal  relations, 
he  mentioned  tribes' 
policies  on  taxing 
non-Indians  and  their 
desire  to  offer  forms 
of  gambling  that  are 
not  legal  off  the 
reservations. 

A  St.  Ignatius  native, 
McDonald  worked  for 
the  BIA  for  19  of  his 
23  years  of  federal 
government  employ¬ 
ment  until  retiring  in 
1989. 
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Lifelong  Journey: 
Principles  of 
Excellence  in  Arts 
Education 
Released 

A  new  booklet  from 
the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
gives  teachers, 
artists,  parents  and 
school  and  arts 
administrators 
suggestions  for 
developing  programs 
for  lifelong  education 
in  the  arts.  Lifelong 
Journey:  An  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arts 
outlines  principles  for 
learning  in  the  arts  in 
four  broad  areas: 
Pre-K  to  Post- 
Secondary  Arts 
Education;  Pre- 
Professional  and 
Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Arts; 
Avocational  Arts 
Education;  and 
Tradition-Based 
Learning  in  the  Arts. 

Each  of  the  four 
broad  areas  is 
illustrated  with 
examples  of  success¬ 
ful  arts  programs 
across  the  country, 
including  summer 
creative  writing 
seminars  for  teachers 
in  Ohio,  the  Alvin 
Ailey  American 
Dance  Center's 
education  programs, 
the  avocational 
programs  in  rural 
Vermont  through 
GRACE  (Grass 
Roots  Arts  and 
Community  Efforts), 
and  the  Cornerstones 
Project  of  restoration 
of  adobe  churches  in 
New  Mexico. 

Jane  Alexander, 
Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  writes, 

“We  believe  that 
quality  education  in 
the  arts — one  that 
deepens  aesthetic 
appreciation,  sparks 
creativity  and 
imagination,  and 
brings  understanding 
(continued  on  page7) 


ellowship  Spotlight 


Marty  Skocilich,  Visual  Arts 

Marty  Skocilich  became  interested  in  making  collages  while  studying  printmaking  at  MSU.  He 
continued  that  interest  while  studying  for  his  masters  degree  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute, 
by  making  photo-etchings  from  photographs  of  collages  combined  with  3-dimensional  objects 
His  work  really  expanded  during  a  fellowship  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts.  The  experience  gave  him  time  to  think  and  see  his  work  in  a  different  way. 

Marty  says,  Receiving  the  Fellowship  was  very  encouraging  and  I  am  very  grateful.  But 
whether  I  get  encouragement  or  not  doesn't  make  a  difference  anymore.  I  know  I’ll  continue 
making  art  because  I  love  it.” 

To  create  his  unique  art,  Marty  pieces  together  images  found  in  magazines  to  form  characters 
interacting  m  a  world  of  his  own  design.  The  work  reflects,  in  a  disguised  way,  the  world  around 
him.  He  makes  characters  which  have  their  own  personalities.  They  let  him  know  what  kind  of 
situation  they  want  to  be  in.  He  explains,  “As  I  work  I  slowly  discover  an  enchanted  circle  where 
playfulness  and  humor  combined  with  scepticism  and  an  apocalyptic  vision  form  this  strange 
creative  activity.”  6 

Marty  travels  extensively  throughout  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Mexico,  He  is  currently  in 
Singapore  and  exploring  Southeast  Asia.  He  says  he  finds  inspiration  wherever  he  goes  but  he 
feels  the  most  creative  at  his  home  in  Anaconda.  “Rural  Montana  has  a  great  influence  on  me,” 
says  Marty.  “The  more  I  travel,  the  more  I  realize  what  a  special  place  we  live  in.”  And  he  thinks 
it  s  important  to  show  people  the  variety  of  work  being  done  in  Montana.  He’s  had  one-man 
shows  in  San  Francisco,  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Seville,  Spain.  Next  year,  he’ll  have  shows  in 
Singapore  and  Pans. 

Marty  is  currently  learning  to  use  the  computer  to  improve  his  work.  Now  he  says,  “many  of 
the  limitations  I  have  with  found  images  are  gone.  I  can  change  the  color,  size,  shape  and  even 
animate  them  with  the  computer.” 

On  the  rapidly  changing  art  world  Marty  states,  “This  is  a  time  when  there  are  different  forms 
ot  inter-media  creation  which  could  go  beyond  the  limits  of  traditional  art  categories.  The  art 
world  is  reacting  with  remarkable  flexibility.  The  merger  of  art  and  science  is  occurring  now  just 
as  it  did  during  the  Renaissance.  This  adds  so  many  more  dimensions  to  art.  It  seems  to  survive 
the  future,  it  is  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  expand  our  creative  potential.” 


1996  National  Heritage 
Fellowship  Awards 
Granted  to  Master  Folk 
and  Traditional  Artists 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announced  the  recipients  of 
1996  National  Heritage  Fellowship  awards,  its  highest  honor  in  folk 
and  traditional  arts.  Each  a  guarding  of  a  generations-old  folk  art 
representing  many  threads  of  America’s  cultural  fabric,  the  Heritage 
Fellows  hail  from  urban,  rural  and  Native  American  communities  in 
ten  different  states  and  the  Territory  of  Guam.  The  Fellowships 
include  a  one-time  award  of  $10,000  and  honor  work  as  artists, 
teachers,  innovators  and  keepers  of  traditional  art  forms.  Since  1982, 
the  Arts  Endowment  has  awarded  196  National  Heritage  Fellowships. 
An  awards  ceremony  and  concert  will  be  held  during  September  1996 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

“These  masters  and  guardians  of  folk  and  traditional  arts  ensure  that 
America’s  unique  cultural  legacy  is  celebrated  and  preserved  for  our 
children  and  future  generations.  Through  the  National  Heritage 
Fellowships  we  honor  these  exceptional  artists  for  their  creativity, 
innovation  and  perseverance  in  revitalizing  traditions  built  by  count¬ 
less  others,”  said  Jane  Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts. 

The  1996  National  Heritage  Fellowship  recipients  are: 

Obo  Addy,  Ghanaian-American  drummer/leader,  Portland,  Oregon 
Betty  Pisio  Christenson.  Ukrainian- American  pysanky  (egg  decoration), 

Suring,  Wisconsin 

Paul  Dahlin,  Swedish- American  fiddler,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Juan  Gutierrez,  Puerto  Rican  drummer/leader,  New  York  City,  New  York 
Solomon  &  Richard  Ho’opi’i,  Hawaiian  singers,  Pukalani  and  Wailuku, 

Maui,  Hawaii 

Will  Keys,  Appalachian  banjo  player.  Gray,  Tennessee 
Joaquin  “Jack”  Lujan,  Chamorro  blacksmith,  Barrigada,  Territory  of  Guam 
Eva  McAdams,  Shoshone  Native  regalia  maker,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming 
John  Mealing  &  Cornelius  Wright,  Jr.,  African-American  railroad  worksong 
singers,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Vernon  Owens,  stoneware  potter,  Seagrove,  North  Carolina 
Dolly  Spencer,  Inupiat  dollmaker,  Homer,  Alaska 


Eastern  Montana 
Veteran’s  Home  Percent- 
for-Artwork  Unveiled 

By  Mervin  Mecklenburg,  Glendive  Ranger  Review 

There  was  work  by  five  different  artists  being  shown  at  the  Eastern 
Montana  Veterans  Nursing  Home  (EMVH)  during  a  recent  open  house.  A 
piece  by  a  sixth  artist  will  be  installed  later. 

The  art  work  was  financed  through  the  state’s  “Percent  for  Arts  Pro¬ 
gram,”  which  sets  aside  up  to  1  percent  of  the  money  needed  to  build  a  state 
financed  facility.  In  the  case  of  EMVH,  this  amounts  to  $31,000.  The  fund 
is  administrated  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  artists,  members  of  the  community,  representatives  of  the  arts  council 
and  members  of  the  facility’s  administration. 

The  Percent  for  Art  program  was  enacted  by  the  1983  legislature.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  “create  a  more  humane  environment  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  enjoyment  and  pride  for  all  its  (the  state’s)  citizens  and  in  recognition 
that  public  art  is  a  resource  that  stimulates  the  vitality  and  economy  of  the 
state’s  communities  and  provides  opportunity  for  artists  to  practice  their 
crafts.” 

The  committee  members  who  selected  the  art  include: 

Ben  Steele,  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award-winning  artist  and  veteran  from  Billings 
John  Johnson,  a  local  legislator  and  veteran  from  Glendive 
Kathy  Doeden,  a  representative  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
Julia  Keil,  an  interior  designer  for  CTA  Architects,  the  company  that  designed  the  facility 
Sister  Lucille  Welbig,  the  nursing  home’s  administrator 
The  artists  who  had  work  selected  to  be  installed  in  the  building  are: 

Barbara  Bame,  from  Seattle,  Washington  constructed  a  mixed  media  piece  installed  in 
the  dining  room.  The  piece  is  composed  of  memorabilia  collected  by  the  artist’s  father 
while  he  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 

Mary  Ann  Ard  from  Bozeman  built  leaded,  stained  glass  windows  that  will  be  displayed  in 
the  activities  area  and  the  dining  room. 

Dana  Boussard  from  Arlee  built  a  mixed  media  piece  on  painted  fiber  that  will  be  shown  in 
the  chapel  area. 

Gary  Kahule  from  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  built  a  stainless  steel  sculpture  on  display  outside. 
Geri  Sanders  from  Hardin  composed  two  photographs  that  are  displayed  in  the 
Alzheimer’s  unit. 

Andrew  Wheatcroft  rendered  three  oil  paintings  that  are  on  display  in  the  residents’  lounge 
area  and  in  the  facility’s  reception  area. 
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Martha  Elizabeth’s  Poems  Published 


Confluence  Press  announced  the  publication  of  Martha  Elizabeth’s  first  collection  of  poems,  The  Return  of 
Pleasure  as  part  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  First  Book  Award  program  William  Kittredge  said  of  her  work, 
“Martha  Elizabeth’s  poems,  in  The  Return  of  Pleasure,  are  vivid,  smart  and  passionate — indeed  a  pleasure.” 
Martha  Elizabeth  chose  twenty  of  her  finest  poems  and  combined  them  into  one,  comprehensive  book  of 
poems  on  love  and  life.  This  collection  returns  to  the  reader  the  ethereal  pleasures  of  real  poetry  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  a  voice  who  knows  and  loves  poetry  with  themes  common  to  all  people  expressed  in  a  new  and  unique 
way. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have  been  published  in  various  magazines  and  anthologies.  “Basic  of 
the  Dance”  was  published  in  chap  book  form,  and  “Faithdancing”  was  published  as  a  broadside. 

Martha  Elizabeth  has  received  numerous  poetry  awards  over  the  years.  Most  notably,  she  received  a 
Dobie-Piansano  fellowship  from  the  Texas  institute  of  Letters  in  1990.  She  won  the  Black  Rock  Press’ 

First  Annual  Broadside  Competition  in  1994. 

The  Return  of  Pleasure  is  available  in  both  paperback  and  cloth.  The  paperback  copies  are  $10,  the  cloth 
copies  are  $20.  Signed  copies  may  be  available.  They  may  be  purchased  at  area  bookstores  or  directly 
from  Confluence  Press.  Confluence  Press,  Inc.  is  located  at  500  8th  Avenue,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  (208)  799- 
2336. 


Interview  With 


Martha  Elizabeth 


Matha  Elizabeth  grew  up  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  lived  ten  years  in  Texas  before 
continuing  west.  She  studied  drama  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  interdisciplinary  studies 
at  the  University  of  North  Texas,  and  creative 
writing  at  the  University  of  Montana.  She  has 
worked  as  a  waitress,  cook,  sales  clerk, 
secretary,  teacher  and  editor.  In  1990,  the 
Texas  Institute  of  Letters  awarded  Martha  a 
Dobie-Piansano  Fellowship,  and  the  University 
of  North  Texas  Press  published  a  chap  book, 
Basics  of  Dance.  She  now  lives  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  where  she  works  as  a  writer  and  an 
artist  at  Once  Only  Productions. 

Alison  Curtis:  What  inspired  you  to  com¬ 
pose  a  book  of  love  poems? 

Martha  Elizabeth:  I  don’t  know  why  I’ve 
written  so  many  love  poems.  First  I  wrote  them 
under  the  names  of  imagined  characters,  and 
then,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  discovered  I  could 
write  in  a  sort  of  mythical  first  person — the 
poem  itself  was  a  sort  of  mask — so  the  poems 
are  true,  though  not  necessarily  factual.  Some  I 
wrote  because  I  was  miserable.  Some  from 
wishful  thinking  or  regret  or  for  fun.  For 
instance,  “Basics  of  Dance”  was  an  assignment 
I  gave  myself:  to  write  a  five-part  poem,  with 
each  part  taking  a  different  stance  on  love, 
based  on  the  five  positions  of  the  feet  in  ballet. 

So  the  book  is  distilled  from  a  decade  of 
wildly  varying  feelings  about  love — I’ve  been 
putting  it  together  for  years.  Fortunately,  I 
managed  to  fall  in  love  and  marry  before  the 
final  version,  so  the  book  ends  with  happiness. 
Just  as  well  it  took  so  long  to  get  it  published,  I 
guess. 

AC:  Writing  is  often  self-revelatory.  What 
did  you  realize  about  yourself  and  the  world 
while  writing  The  Return  of  Pleasure ? 

ME:  It  seems  odd  to  me  now  that  I  put  my 
life  so  much  and  so  often  at  somebody  else’s 
disposal  for  so  long.  Maybe  it’s  because  all  I 
really  wanted  was  to  write.  A  lot  of  people 
have  been  preoccupied  with  love,  though.  If 
you’re  lucky,  it  widens  rather  than  narrows  the 
heart. 

AC:  How  did  your  cultural  background — 
family,  community,  religion,  etc. — shape  your 
perception  of  love? 

ME:  My  mother  is  probably  the  most 
important  influence  on  my  life:  she  has  always 


clearly  loved  my  father  and  they’ve  been 
married  a  long  time.  The  rest  is  more  confusing 
though.  I  think  I  grew  up  in  a  time  of  conflict¬ 
ing  messages  and  accepted  them  all.  I  didn’t 
think  real  life  would  begin  until  I  fell  truly  in 
love — I  generally  had  a  secret  crush  on 
somebody  for  practice.  Somehow  I  missed 
most  of  the  radical  movement  of  the  60s  and 
70s.  My  mother  thanked  me  for  not  rebelling, 
and  I  didn’t  know  what  she  meant. 

The  first  time  I  remember  being  taken  aback 
by  a  piece  of  popular  culture  was  reading  a 
Supergirl  comic  book  in  which  an  evil  alien 
woman  tries  to  overthrow  earth’s  patriarchal 
system:  she  brainwashed  the  women,  who 
begin  treating  men  with  contempt,  but  when 
Supergirl  imagines  her  boyfriend  being  treated 
like  a  slave,  her  superstrong  mind  snaps  free 
and  she  nabs  the  alien  woman,  who  kills  herself 
before  hearing  that  her  own  planet  has  over¬ 
thrown  its  unnatural  matriarchal  system.  And  in 
the  same  issue,  I  think,  was  a  short  story  about 
a  girl  who  wants  to  play  baseball  with  the  boys: 
the  handsome  older  boy  lets  her,  but  when  she 
plays  well  in  the  outfield  he  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  aloof;  she  asks  him,  “Which  bat  should  I 
use?”  and  he  tells  her,  “The  guys  usually  pick 
their  own” — she  realizes  that  she’s  been  acting 
like  a  boy!  and  deliberately  strikes  out;  this 
wins  his  approval. 

So  I  was  aware  and  unaware.  I  think  I 
believed  in  love  and  men  the  way  older 
children  cling  to  Santa  Claus  while  suspecting 
that  their  parents  buy  the  toys — not  wanting  to 
give  up  the  magic.  What  I  wanted  was  to  be 
transformed  by  love,  and  to  have  my  own  little 
place  with  a  typewriter  and  cats.  No  wonder  I 
learned  irony. 

AC :  Have  your  perceptions  of  love  changed 
as  you’ve  experienced  loves  of  various  kinds 
and  intensities? 

ME:  Yes,  of  course.  It’s  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  I  thought.  You  can  make 
somebody’s  life  better,  but  you  can’t  solve  it. 
Somebody  who’s  too  afraid  or  too  possessive 
or  too  self-absorbed — it’s  not  going  to  work. 
Sometimes  you  know  better  and  go  ahead 
anyway. 

Wanting  to  be  loved  can  be  a  terrible  burden, 
for  everyone  involved.  I’m  leery  now  of 
obsessive  love,  when  someone  catches  hold  and 
won’t  let  go — it  always  seems  as  if  it’s  the 
other  person’s  fault,  just  for  existing — I  don’t 
want  to  be  on  either  side  of  that  one. 

Nowadays  I  recommend  friendship  and 
delight  as  good  starting  places — and  someone 
who  likes  you  as  you  area  (as  opposed  to  seeing 
you  as  an  interesting  fixer-upper). 

AC:  How  do  you  think  your  love  poems 
about  traditional  relationships,  such  as  “Basics 
of  the  Dance,"  “Recognition,”  and  “New 
Years,”  relate  to  a  world  whose  ideas  about 
what  constitutes  a  “couple”  and  “love”  are 
radically  changing? 

ME:  I  know  some  people  sneer  at  love 
poems.  I’ve  seen  at  least  one  magazine  specify 
“no  love  poems”  in  its  call  for  submissions 
(which  reminds  me  of  a  personal  ad  I  saw  in  a 
student  paper  in  Texas,  a  romantic  rhymed 
thing  with  a  P.S.,  “no  fat  chicks”).  When 


George  Bush  sent  troops  to  the  Gulf,  someone 
in  workshop  announced  that  we  should  all 
write  nothing  but  poems  about  the  War — there 
was  no  other  subject — and  the  class  divided 
bitterly. 

Let’s  face  it,  even  if  you  have  a  great  job  and 
an  interesting  place  to  live,  when  your  love  life 
goes  to  hell  it’s  hard  not  to  let  everything  else 
go  bad  with  it.  We  need  to  be  trusted  and 
welcome;  when  the  person  you  count  on  takes 
that  away,  or  when  you  lose  that  person,  you 
suffer.  You  shut  down.  The  Return  of  Pleasure 
is  about  opening  oneself  to  the  world,  finding 
solace  and  even  joy — and  if  you’re  lucky,  love 
too. 

AC:  In  “The  Days  of  Plenty,”  the  narrator 
discusses  herself  as  both  a  window  to  the 
future  and  a  mirror  of  the  past.  Can  you  tell  us 
more  about  this  idea? 

ME:  To  children,  adults  are  the  future,  what 
they  want  or  do  not  want  to  become,  a  window 
into  possibility;  grown-ups  look  at  children  and 
see  a  future  they  can’t  enter,  which  they 
understand  in  terms  of  the  past,  like  a  mirror, 
or  a  glass  pane  when  it’s  dark  outside;  we  are 
always  being  chased  by  the  dark,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not.  At  the  time  I  wrote  the  poem, 
however,  I  didn’t  know  what  I  meant;  I  only 
knew  that  it  was  true. 

AC:  In  “Recognition,”  the  narrator  discusses 
two  types  of  men:  secure  and  insecure.  Why  do 
you  think  that  women  find  both  of  these 
appealing  and  refuse  to  choose  between  the 
two? 

ME:  The  poem  doesn't  actually  talk  about 
two  kinds  of-rnen  but  about  the  conflicts  with  a 
man’s  character  that  makes  him  attractive  to  a 
woman.  In  the  poem,  I  name  the  two  sides  in 
four  ways:  Shaman  and  Clown,  Bear  and 
Horse,  Mesquite  and  Rose,  and  Axe  and  Knife. 
The  woman  in  the  poem  refuses  to  choose 
between  the  Shaman  and  Clown  because 
together  they  make  up  the  man  she  wants.  I 
can’t  speak  for  other  women.  I  was  trying  to 
figure  out  what  drew  me,  sometimes  disas¬ 
trously,  to  a  man  and  this  is  what  came  out  at 
the  time. 

AC:  In  “A  Face  from  the  Past,”  the  speaker 
of  the  poem  says  that  she  “wants  her  face  to 
call  out  across  the  ages."  Why?  What  was  it 
about  “Helen”  that  fascinated  you? 

ME:  There  was  a  woman  in  a  book  about 
western  pioneers  whose  face  haunted  me — 
beautiful  in  a  way  that  surely  must  cross 
cultures,  the  center  of  attention  even  plainly 
dressed  and  next  to  a  soddie  on  the  plains,  her 
face  a  little  remote — the  kind  of  woman,  I 
imagined,  for  whom  men  would  conquer,  like 
Helen  of  Troy.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  imag¬ 
ined  being  that  desirable.  When  I  thought. 
What  kind  of  woman  am  I?  I  have  a  history  of 
men  coming  up  to  me  at  parties  and  telling  me 
about  how  wonderful  their  wives  or  girlfriends 
are.  The  poem  used  to  be  titled  “A  Nice  Face.” 

AC:  In  many  of  the  poems,  the  speaker 
discusses  the  loneliness  of  lost  love.  How  do 
you  think  people  find  the  courage  to  continue 
loving  after  experiencing  such  loneliness? 

ME:  If  you  don’t  love,  you  die.  Better  a 
cat’s  love  than  no  love  at  all. 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

to  the  role  and  value 
of  the  arts  in  each  of 
our  lives  and  our 
society — begins  in 
the  cradle,  must  be 
nurtured  by  families 
and  schools,  and 
does  not  end  upon 
graduation.  Our 
creative  life  does  not 
stop  at  age  18  or  21 
or  ever.  Lifelong 
learning  in  the  arts  is 
a  journey  of  discov¬ 
ery,  a  metaphor  by 
which  we  may  live 
our  lives  most  fully.” 

Lifelong  Journey 
was  designed  to  offer 
guidance  for  appli¬ 
cants  to  the  Arts 
Endowment  about 
the  characteristics  of 
effective  education 
projects  and  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  tool  for 
educators,  arts 
administrators, 
community  leaders, 
private  sectors 
funders,  families  and 
other  concerned 
about  the  quality  of 
arts  education  in 
America. 

Limited  copies  are 
available  for  free 
upon  request  to  the 
Endowment’s  Office 
of  Public  Information 
at  202-682-5400  or 
by  e-mailing 
vw3bmgr@afls.endow.gcv. 
For  a  catalogue  of 
free  publications 
available  from  the 
agency,  please  check 
the  Endowment's 
Website  at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov. 
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Report  Profiles 
Arts  Programs  for 
At-Risk  Youth 

A  new  publication, 
Coming  Up  Taller:  Arts 
and  Humanities 
Programs  for  Children 
and  Youth-At-Risk, 
profiles  more  than  200 
programs  around  the 
country  that  provide 
young  people  with 
creative  alternatives  to 
violence,  substance 
abuse  and  school 
drop-out. 

Along  with  identifying 
model  programs,  by 
demonstrating  that  the 
arts  are  an  effective 
way  to  address  social 
issues,  the  report  helps 
make  the  case  for 
continued  public 
funding  for  the  arts. 

Copies  of  the  1 64- 
page  report  are 
available  free  (al¬ 
though  there  is  a 
charge  for  shipping 
and  handling)  from: 

The  National  Assembly 
of  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
927  15th  St.,  NW,  12th 
floor,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830. 


Time  for  Community:  Making  Time 
Through  the  Montana  Heritage  Project 


By  Michael  Umphrey 

“If  we  lose  faith  in  each  other  and  our 
institutions,  we  become  just  a  collection  of 
individuals  surviving  in  the  same  space;  if  we 
grow  in  faith  in  each  other  and  our  institutions, 
we  become  a  community  of  people,  thriving  in 
the  same  place.  ” — Vision  Statement  from  the 
New  Montana  Study,  Libby,  1996 

The  arts  of  community  life  were  forever 
changed  in  the  early  1400s  by  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy  that  changed  people’s  relationship  to  each 
other  by  changing  their  experience  of  time. 
Huge  towers  were  built  in  the  centers  of  many 
towns,  and  enormous  clocks,  too  costly  for 
individual  ownership,  were  installed.  For  the 
first  time  the  periodic  sounds  of  bells  drifted 
through  the  countryside  for  miles  around, 
allowing  people  to  organize  their  work  in  ways 
that  had  scarcely  been  imagined.  Folks  were 
suddenly  able  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
dozens  of  unprecedented  ways. 

Like  all  blessings,  the  new  technology 
introduced  unforeseen  challenges.  Many  of  us 
today  have  been  trained  to  think  of  seconds  and 
minutes  as  real  substance  that  need  to  be 
treated  as  valuable  commodities.  We  talk  of 
“wasting  time,”  “spending  time,”  and  grow  up 
hearing  that  “time  is  money.”  If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  talk  about  something  important  with  a 
person  who  keeps  glancing  at  his  watch,  you 
know  how  distracting  a  keen  sense  of  seconds 
passing  can  become.  For  many  of  us  in  the 
clock-conscious  modem  world,  it  has  become 
second  nature  to  be  distracted,  forever  in  a 
hurry. 

This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  schools. 
With  their  inflexible  schedules,  their  elaborate 
systems  for  moving  masses  of  people,  and  their 
bustling  focus  on  keeping  the  complicated 
machinery  running,  many  schools  more  nearly 
resemble  bus  stations  than  true  communities. 

Teachers  in  the  Montana  Heritage  Project  are 
tackling  head-on  the  difficulty  of  working 
within  hectic  school  schedules  to  lead  young 
people,  wearing  digital  watches  and  monitoring 
to  the  second  when  the  bell  is  going  to  ring,  to 
give  thoughtful  attention  to  the  large-scale, 
slow-moving  cultural  changes  that  happen  in 
their  communities  over  fifty  or  hundred  year 
periods.  They  are  asking  what  it  might  mean  to 
be  a  Montanan  today. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  a  partner  in  the 
Montana  Heritage  Project,  working  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Montana  State  Library,  and  the  Montana 
University  System  to  involve  young  people  in 
the  study  of  Montana’s  cultural  heritage.  At  the 
second  annual  “Next  Generation”  Institute  at 
Montana  State  University  in  July,  Montana 
Heritage  Project  founder  Art  Ortenberg  urged 
teachers  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  a  final 
method,  to  remain  open  to  their  experience,  to 
have  faith  in  the  slow  and  sometimes  difficult 
process,  and  to  “keep  a  sense  of  innocence.” 

Ortenberg  together  with  Liz  Claiborne,  his 
wife,  began  the  Heritage  Project  as  a  way  to 


help  the  young  people  of  Montana  understand 
and  preserve  the  best  of  Montana’s  cultural 
heritage.  The  Project,  generously  funded  at  over 
$100,000  per  year  by  the  Claibome/Ortenberg 
Foundation,  is  an  illustration  of  effective 
collaborations  between  public  and  private 
agencies.  “This  is  an  ongoing,  unfolding 
narrative,”  Ortenberg  said. 

During  1995-96,  six  schools  completed 
projects  designed  by  community  teams  at  the 
local  level.  Community  educators  in 
Broadus,  Chester,  Corvallis,  Libby,  Pryor 
and  St.  Ignatius  guided  young  people 
through  four  main  stages:  they  asked 
broad  questions  about  their  communities; 
they  searched  the  historical  record  in 
libraries,  archives  and  other  sources;  they 
interviewed  contemporary  community 
members  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present; 
and  they  formed  conclusions  in  final  products 
that  could  be  given  back  to  their  communities. 
Within  this  general  framework,  a  variety  of 
projects  were  completed. 

In  Libby,  teacher  Jeff  Gruber  organized  a 
community  self-study  modeled  after  the  famous 
Montana  Study  from  the  1940s,  inviting 
community  leaders  including  the  mayor,  a  city 
council  member,  teachers,  business  people, 
church  leaders  and  others  to  work  with  a  few 
high  school  students  completing  a  ten-week 
process  asking  such  fundamental  questions 
about  their  town  as  “What  kind  of  people  are 
we?”  “Why  do  we  live  here?”  “What  cultural 
resources  do  we  have?”  How  can  we  make  life 
better?”  How  does  Libby  fit  into  Montana?” 
“How  does  Montana  fit  into  the  nation?” 

“The  hardest  part  was  patience,”  said  Libby 
businessman  Paul  Rumelhart.  “We’re  so  used  to 
looking  for  immediate  results  that  it’s  hard  to 
take  time  to  let  the  process  work.  And  though 
we  did  hours  of  research  and  learned  a  lot  of 
things  along  the  way,  more  important  than 
specific  facts  was  the  attitude  that  developed. 

As  we  began  to  trust  each  other  more,  we  began 
to  speak  more  simply,  more  clearly  and  more 
honestly.  We  began  to  ask  for  clarification,  to 
help  each  other  use  words  more  carefully. 

“Along  with  our  young  people,  we  gained 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  understand  each 
other  and  the  problems  that  we  faced.”  But,  he 
stressed,  “It  takes  faith  and  time.  The  most 
difficult  hurdle  is  to  get  over  wanting  immedi¬ 
ate  results.” 

Now  that  people  have  learned  to  use  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  powerful  tool  in  meeting  challenges, 
with  their  relationships  and  a  way  of  working 
together  established,  the  Study  Group  has  taken 
aim  at  concrete  results.  Currently,  the  group  is 
planning  to  tum  the  Old  Memorial  Gym  into  a 
multi-use  center  with  modem  lighting  and  a 
sound  system  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  center  for 
cultural  events  in  town.  “The  first  Montana 
Study  got  us  a  hospital,”  Rumelhart  notes,  “and 
we  would  also  like  to  improve  the  basic 
infrastructure  of  the  town  with  a  long-standing 
improvement  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  here  for  years.” 

Students  of  teachers  Jeff  Gruber,  Rose  Goyen 
and  Bob  Malyevak  worked  all  last  year 


organizing  thousands  of  historical  photographs: 
sorting,  identifying  and  duplicating  them  in 
preparation  for  creating  an  extended  photo 
essay  of  their  town’s  history  this  year. 

In  St.  Ignatius,  Marta  Brooks  allowed  her 
students  to  pursue  their  own  interests  by 
researching  individual  topics.  Students  used 
both  library  research  and  interviews  in  the  field 
to  learn  more  about  topics  ranging  from  history 
of  bams  in  the  area  to  the  role  of  huckleberries 


in  the  local  culture  and  economy.  Doing 
original  research  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
curricular  time.  Class  time  that  students  use  to 
schedule  interviews,  travel  to  local  newspapers 
and  tape  conversations  with  local  experts  is 
time  that  is  not  available  for  covering  the  lists 
of  things  to  know  included  in  many  local 
curricula.  But  students  were  learning  to  ask 
questions,  to  devise  strategies  for  finding 
answers,  to  gather  information  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  to  screen  information  for  useful¬ 
ness,  to  reach  original  conclusions  and  to 
create  final  products  that  became  part  of  the 
town’s  collective  memory. 

The  students  arranged  to  present  their  work 
to  the  community  at  an  open  house  in  January 
on  a  night  that  turned  out  to  be  cold  and  wintry 
with  winter  storm  warnings  on  the  radio. 
Nevertheless,  the  high  school  library  was  warm 
and  bright,  with  standing-room  only  as  elders 
who  had  been  interviewed  and  parents  and 
interested  citizens  came  to  hear  from  the  new 
generation.  Between  presentations  the  halls 
buzzed  with  people  sharing  recollections, 
observations  and  new  questions.  The 
community’s  memory  came  alive  as  the  young 
associated  with  the  old.  “We  make  history  each 
moment  we  create  and  live,”  said  Marta.  “My 
senior  class  made  history,  and  in  some  small 
way  changed  the  community.” 

The  week  after  the  open  house,  one  of  the 
elders  died.  The  young  man  who  had  inter¬ 
viewed  him  only  a  few  days  before  came  to 
Marta  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “You  know,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  this  really  got  to  me,”  he  said.  “I’m  the 
last  person  to  record  his  voice  and  the  last 
person  to  interview  him.  It  really  makes  me 
think.” 

This  year  Marta  has  teamed  with  middle 
school  teacher  Sarah  Reeve,  Montana’s  Christa 
McAuliffe  Fellow  for  1995-96;  elementary 
teacher  Valerie  Umphrey;  art  teacher  Jeri 
Malatare;  and  community  librarian  Brett  Allen. 
Among  other  things,  they  are  planning  a 
student-written  and  produced  play  based  on  the 
town’s  history. 

Other  schools  have  pursued  similar  projects. 
Students  in  Paula  Nisley’s  class  at  Broadus 
followed  up  a  traditional  study  of  World  War 
Two  by  collecting  oral  histories  of  veterans  of 
(continued  on  page  9) 


Like  all  blessings,  the  new  technology 
introduced  unforeseen  challenges. 


Three  generations:  Mary  Ann  Weingart  works  with  her  daughter,  Deanna 
Hendrickson,  and  grandson,  Julian  Hendrickson,  on  a  family  history  video  in 
Valerie  Umphrey 's  fifth  grade  classroom  in  St.  Ignatius. 


Woodcarver  John  Maatta  demonstrates  his  craft  at  the  Heritage  Fair  at 
Chester  Public  School. 
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WESTAF  APPOINTS  NEW  DIRECTOR 


WESTAF  Circuit 
Riders  Offers 
Consulting 
Service 

WESTAF  is  offering  this  new  service  free  to 
artists  and  administrators  involved  in  the 
nonprofit  western  arts  community.  Designed  to 
strengthen  the  arts  infrastructure  in  the  West 
through  one-on-one  mentoring  and  skills- 
building  consultancies,  Circuit  Riders  provides 
unprecedented  access  for  individuals  in 
communities  region-wide  to  top-quality, 
individualized  expert  advice.  With  the  phone 
as  the  connector,  this  service  bridges  the 
geographic,  cultural,  social,  economic  and 
artistic  isolation  typical  in  WESTAF’s  area  of 
service.  Here’s  how  it  works:  1)  A  client  calls 
WESTAF  with  the  need  for  assistance;  2) 
WESTAF  matches  the  client  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  Circuit  Riders’  consultant  (who  must  meet 
specific  standards  of  professional  excellence 
and  reside  in  the  WESTAF  region  in  order  to 
qualify);  3)  When  the  consultancy  is  com¬ 
pleted,  WESTAF  pays  the  consultant.  (The 
client  pays  only  for  the  associated  phone 
charges.)  WESTAF  Circuit  Riders  was  first 
funded  as  a  pilot  project  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  is  now  supported 
generously  by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation. 


WESTAF 


The  Western  States  Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  announced  that  Anthony  J.  Radich 
has  been  appointed  executive  director  of  the 
organization.  Radich,  who  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Arts  Council,  St. 
Louis,  assumed  his  new  position  at  WESTAF 
on  August  1st. 

“WESTAF  is  fortunate  to  have  Anthony 
Radich,  an  individual  with  a  wealth  of  arts 
management  and  demonstrated  leadership 
experience,  to  guide  WESTAF  into  the  new 
millennium,”  said  WESTAF  Chair  of  the 
Board  Larry  Williams.  “Anthony’s  expertise  in 
policy  development  and  his  vision  for  trans¬ 
forming  not-for-profits  to  an  entrepreneurial 
outlook  will  be  integral  to  WESTAF’s  growth 
and  our  continued  commitment  to  serving  our 
constituencies  in  these  times  of  great  change.” 

Radich’s  work  experience  includes  more 
than  25  years  in  the  arts,  a  career  during  which 
he  has  served  as  Chair  of  the  Denver  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Cultural  Affairs,  Senior  Manager  of  the 
Arts,  Tourism  and  Cultural  Resources  Project 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  and  executive  committee  member  of  the 
Mid-America  Arts  Alliance  (M-AAA).  Radich 
has  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  various  arts 
organizations  including  state  arts  commissions 
(Idaho,  Oregon  and  Texas)  and  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony. 

“This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  change  in  the 
arts.  In  the  next  several  years,  regional  arts 
organizations,  such  as  WESTAF,  will  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  reorganization  of  the  non¬ 
profit  arts  delivery  system  in  this  country,”  said 
Radich.  “I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to 
join  WESTAF  and  work  with  its  members  in 
this  important  period  of  arts  development.” 

During  his  eight  year  tenure  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Arts  Council,  Radich 


is  credited  with  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  Missouri  Cultural  Trust,  a  permanent 
state  public-private  trust  fund  that  is  expected 
to  reach  $200  million  within  ten  years.  He 
holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  arts  education 
form  the  University  of  Oregon  and  a  Doctorate 
in  Public  Administration  from  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Radich  is  also  the  editor  and 
author  of  several  works  on  the  economic 
impact  of  the  arts. 

WESTAF,  founded  in  1974,  provides 
leadership  for  the  arts  in  the  West  by  forging 
collaborations  with  artists,  arts  organizations 
and  communities  to  provide  support,  programs, 
services  and  experiences  which  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  western  region  and  broaden 
awareness  of  the  arts.  WESTAF  program  areas 
include  folk  arts,  performing  arts,  literature, 
visual  arts  and  professional  development 
services,  including  publications  such  as 
ARTJOB.  WESTAF  is  funded  by  participating 
western  state  arts  agencies,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  generous 
donations  and  grants  from  private  sector 
sources  and  foundations.  WESTAF  participat¬ 
ing  states  include  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 


(Montana  Heritage  Project  continued  from  page  8) 

that  war  from  Powder  River  Country.  The 
biographies  were  placed  in  the  Powder  River 
Historical  Museum.  This  year  students  will 
study  the  Great  Depression  along  the  Powder 
River.  Stuart  Garrick's  class  researched  a 
number  of  topics  and  created  an  audio  walking 


tour  for  the  museum.  In  Pryor,  students 
researched  topics  ranging  from  the  Crow  clan 
system  to  the  wild  horse  herds  in  the  Pryor 
Mountains,  and  they  presented  their  findings  to 
over  a  hundred  people  at  a  community 
barbeque  at  Plenty  Coups  State  Park. 

Steve  Fisk  at  Corvallis  wanted  a  way  to 
engage  his  students  in  real  work  in  the  real 
world  rather  than  simply  giving  school  assign¬ 
ments.  He  found  a  ready  partner  in  Mark  Sant, 
archeologist  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  that  led  to  a  team  effort  at  completing  an 
ambitious  study  of  the  abandoned  gold  rush 
town  of  Rochester,  combining  research  at  the 
Montana  Historical  Society  archives  with  field 
archeology  and  oral  history  interviews. 

It’s  slow  work,  recreating  from  a  pile  of 
rubble  and  clues  in  old  deeds  and  fading 
memories  of  eighty-year-old  cowboys,  a  living 
sense  of  what  life  was  like  for  the  5,000  people 
who  lived  and  died  in  Rochester.  But  Fisk  notes 
that  “as  we  push  for  quality,  we  put  time  on  the 
back  burner.”  As  student  Jesse  Brown’s  search 
for  what  has  changed  and  what  has  stayed  the 
same  led  him  out  of  the  classroom  onto  the 
windy  prairie,  he  noted  that  in  the  field  “you 
don’t  have  all  the  distractions.”  Tony  Ward 
eagerly  agreed,  “It  makes  you  want  to  keep 
going,  keep  looking  for  more  things.”  Juliette 
Damley  pointed  out  that  “We’re  not  spoon-fed 
information.  We  try  to  figure  it  out — we 
interview  people.  We  start  to  feel  like  this  is 


real  life.  There  are  no  limits.  You  can  learn  as 
fast  as  you  want.” 

This  year  the  first  of  a  series  of  formal 
reports  based  on  the  research  will  be  issued  in 
cooperation  with  the  BLM. 

Renee  Rasmussen  asked  her  students  in 

Chester  last  fall  to  study  various 
old  buildings  around  town,  asking 
how  the  history  of  the  building 
and  its  uses  demonstrated  the 
values  of  the  town.  Much  of  the 
history  had  not  been  recorded,  so 
students  spent  a  lot  of  time 
interviewing  people  who  remembered.  The 
buildings  served  as  a  point  of  entry  into  the 
life  of  Chester.  “One  of  the  things  that  will 
never  leave  my  mind,”  according  to  student 
David  Jensen  “were  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
youthfulness  of  the  older  generation.  I 
remember  walking  into  the  Nursing  Home  and 
listening  to  the  never-ending  stories  of  when 
they  were  my  age.  Those  stories  are  what 
makes  this  community  what  it  really  is.” 

As  the  students  began  planning 
a  community  event  to  give  what 
they  learned  back  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  elementary  principal  Val 
Hills  decided  to  organize  a 
community  heritage  fair,  to  put  the 
student  project  in  an  even  larger 
perspective.  Before  she  was 
finished,  dozens  of  activities  were  arranged; 
storytelling  sessions,  demonstrations  of  arts 
and  crafts,  histories  of  the  hospital  and  other 
community  agencies,  cultural  artifacts  brought 
to  town  by  European  migrants,  rides  in  horse- 
drawn  wagons  and  vintage  automobiles, 
samples  of  quilts  and  other  crafts,  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  butter,  ice  cream  and  wooden  hay 
forks.  School  was  canceled  for  the  day,  and 
over  five  hundred  people  came  to  town  to 
share  their  heritage. 

Student  Michael  Nelson  commented  that  it 
turned  out  “like  no  other  class  that  I  have 
had.”  Jessica  Lux  commented  that  “It  got  the 


whole  community  together  so  that  everyone 
could  explore  their  heritage  together.”  This 
year  students  will  pursue  their  research  further, 
seeking  to  get  at  least  one  building  included  in 
the  National  Historic  Register.  They  will  also 
begin  new  research  on  the  history  of  education 
and  schooling  in  the  Chester  area,  relating  the 
local  history  to  state  and  national  events. 

Building  community,  like  building  friend¬ 
ships,  sometimes  requires  us  to  stop  hurrying. 
Communities,  teachers  and  students  that  have 
taken  the  time  find  that  it’s  worth  it.  In  recent 
years,  students  of  human  performance  have 
begun  talking  about  “flow,”  a  name  for  those 
moments  (that  may  last  hours)  when  the 
worker  becomes  one  with  the  work  and  time 
seems  to  stop.  Small-scale  information  tends  to 
move  rapidly,  but  the  larger  the  information  we 
want  to  hear,  the  more  slowly  we  must  listen, 
“Into  a  work  of  art,”  Thoreau  told  us,  with  his 
ears  tuned  to  eternity,  “time  does  not  enter.”  At 
last  summer’s  institute  in  Bozeman,  Renee 
Rasmussen  brushed  aside  talk  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  time  for  such  listening: 


“Teachers  can  always  find  the  time  for  what 
they  know  is  really  important.” 

It’s  a  beginning. 

This  year,  Townsend  and  Red  Lodge  will 
join  the  other  communities  participating  in  the 
Heritage  Project.  ArtistSearch  will  focus  on 
one  or  two  projects  in  each  issue  during  the 
coming  year.  Schools  that  would  like  to  apply 
for  next  year  are  urged  to  contact  the  project 
well  before  the  March  1  deadline.  For  more 
information,  write  to  Mike  Umphrey,  Director; 
P.O.  Box  546;  St.  Ignatius,  MT  59865  (fax- 
745-3097). 


“The  hardest  part  was  patience.  We  're  so  used 
to  looking  for  immediate  results  ...” 


“It  got  the  whole  community  together  so  that 
everyone  could  explore  their  heritage  together.  ” 
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Westaf  Taps 
Technology 

The  Western  States 
Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  announced 
that  it  will  expand  its 
ability  to  communicate 
with  artists  and  arts 
organizations  through 
its  new  World  Wide 
Web  site.  The  WESTAF 
home  page,  located  at 
http://www.westaf.org, 
will  make  information 
about  its  programs  and 
sen/ices  more  acces¬ 
sible  and  current.  In  this 
period  of  constrained 
funding  for  the  arts, 
WESTAF  believes  that 
innovative  means,  such 
as  technology,  must  be 
found  to  inform  those 
most  needing  its 
services.  The  web  site 
will  also  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  information 
about  the  Western  arts 
community  for  arts 
enthusiasts  internation¬ 
ally.  Integral  parts  of  the 
home  page  are 
descriptions  of 
WESTAF’s  programs 
and  services,  lists  of 
art-related  publications 
and  resources,  pages 
of  arts  networking 
information  and  links  to 
other  WWW  sites  of 
interest  to  arts  profes¬ 
sionals. 

The  WESTAF  Web 
Site  will  feature  listings 
of  arts  resources  such 
as  the  state  arts 
agencies  in  the  United 
States,  Lila  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Jazz 
Network  Sites,  and 
fellowship  and  grant 
information.  It  also 
contains  a  late-breaking 
news  page  and  an  arts 
advocacy  page  to 
provide  access  to  timely 
arts  Information  for 
journalists,  arts 
organizations,  individual 
artists,  and  arts 
supporters.  The  launch 
of  this  home  site  is  the 
second  project  that 
WESTAF  has  under¬ 
taken  to  deliver  its 
products  and  services 
on-line.  A  home  site  for 
ArtJob,  WESTAF’s 
national  bi-weekly  arts 
opportunities  newslet¬ 
ter,  went  up  on  the 
WWW  in  1995. 
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rts  Calendar ;  Sept 


The  Cascade  Quartet  perform  "Lucy  in  the  Big  Sky  with  Haydn,  " October 
6  and  8  in  Great  Falls. 


Missoula  Children's  Theatre  performs  "The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  at  the 
Front  St.  Theatre,  October  1 1-20. 


Belgrade 

September  20-21 

1996  Fall  Festival,  388-1616. 

Belt 

September  22 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Murder  at  ?? 

Bigfork 

October  18-20  &  25-27 

Big  Fork  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  “Steel  Magnolias,”  8pm  Fri.  and  Sat., 
2pm  Sun.,  837-4995. 

Billings 

September  5-6 

Sacred  Music  Sacred  Dance:  Mystical  Arts  of  Tibet,  Alberta  Bair,  8pm,  656-2744. 
September  13 

David  Quammen,  Montana  writer,  MSU-B  Library  148, 7:30pm,  248-1685. 
September  14 

Billings  Symphony  Discovery  Concert,  8pm,  252-3610. 

September  20-22 

“Crazy  for  You,”  Alberta  Bair  Theatre,  256-6052. 

September  24 

Lise  Webb,  Sandra  Prowell,  Billings  mystery  novelists,  YMCA  Youth  Center, 
7:30pm,  248-1685. 

September  25 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  The  Who’s  Tommy,  8pm,  256-6052 
October  1 

Author  John  Taliaferro,  Parmly  Billings  Library,  7:30pm,  248-1685. 

October  5 

Billings  Symphony  Masterworks  Concert,  8pm,  252-3610. 

October  10, 

Alberta  Bair,  Red  Star,  Red  Army,  Chorus  and  Dance  Ensemble,  8pm,  256-6052. 
October  11-26 

“See  How  They  Run,”  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1141. 

October  17 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “The  Fishing  Channel” 

October  18 

Author  James  Galvin,  NILE,  4-H  Building,  Metrapark,  2pm,  248-1685. 
October  22 

Tom  McNamee,  Writers  Community  spring  1996  resident,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685. 

October  22-26 

National  Interpreters  Workshop,  Billings  Plaza  Holiday  Inn,  252-1289. 

October  29 

Montana  outdoor  writers,  Jennifer  Olsson,  Susan  Ewing,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  7:30pm,  248-1685. 


Bozeman 

September  6 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Julius  Caesar,”  MSU  SUB  theater,  1pm  &  8pm. 
September  7 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  MSU  SUB  theater,  2pm; 
“Julius  Caesar,”  8pm. 

September  8 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  MSU  SUB  theater,  2pm. 


September  9-10 

Sacred  Music  Sacred  Dance:  The  Mystical  Arts  of  Tibet,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  7:30pm,  656-2744. 

September  9 

The  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  Docent  Training,  994-6892. 

September  10 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “The  Fishing  Channel” 

September  12-14 

MSU  Theatre  Arts,  “Mind  Games,”  MSU  SUB  theater,  8pm. 

September  20 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Rewinding  Montana” 

September  28 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Choir,  Brahms  Centennial, 
8pm,  585-9774. 

October  2 

MSU  Music  Dept.  Faculty  Recital,  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  8pm,  994-5770. 
October  4  &  5 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Murder  at  ???”  586-3897  for  curtain  and  place. 
October  18 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Murder  at  ???”  586-3897  for  curtain  and  place. 
October  19 

Caravan  of  Dreams  bellydance  workshop  and  performance,  Montana  Ballet 
Studio,  586-8832  or  587-2006. 

October  26 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Choir,  Brahms  Centennial, 
8pm,  585-9774. 

Butte 

September  5 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Julius  Caesar,”  Montana  Tech,  6:30pm. 
September  5 

Gallery  Walk,  Mainstope  Gallery  &  Arts  Chateau,  7-9pm,  457-9141. 
September  14 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Gala  ‘96,  Eden  Atwood  and  Jim  Rotondi,  723-3602. 
October  11 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Air  Force  Band,  723-3602. 

October  3  &  4 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Stuart  Weber,  723-3602. 

October  16 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Evening  with  John  Bayless,  723-3602. 

October  19 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  Night  at  the  Movies,  723-3602. 

November  8-10 

Butte  Plaza  Mall,  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  Art  Show,  494-3362. 

Choteau 

October  13 

Cascadia  Folk  Quartet,  7pm,  466-2885. 

Dillon 

October  10 

Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  An  Evening  of  Readings:  Phil  Condon 
(fiction);  Peter  Stark  (non-fiction);  Martha  Elizabeth  (poetry),  7pm,  Western 
Montana  College,  683-9476. 

October  11-13 

Storytelling  Conference,  683-9476. 
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ember  1-October  31 


Rhythm  &  Brass  join  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  15. 


October  15 

Trenchcoats,  a  male  accapella  group,  7:30pm,  BCHS  gym,  683-9476. 

Fort  Benton 

October  8 

The  Duttons,  Fort  Benton  Elementary  School,  7pm,  622-3351. 

Great  Falls 

September  6-8 

Cottonwood  Festival,  State  Fairgrounds,  452-3462. 

September  7-8 

Sacred  Music,  Sacred  Dance:  The  Mystical  Arts  of  Tibet,  Civic  Center,  8pm. 
656-2744. 

October  6  &  8 

The  Cascade  Quartet,  Lucy  in  the  Big  Sky  with  Haydn,  453-4102. 

October  15 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Rhythm  &  Brass  concert,  453-4102. 

Havre 

September  2 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  Peppin  Park,  2pm. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Julius  Caesar,”  MSU  Northern,  6pm. 

Helena 

September  13-October  5 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum,”  Grand  Street  Theatre, 
8pm,  443-3311. 

September  15 

Helena  Area  Cultural  Alliance,  Sunday  Market  Fairs,  449-9545. 

September  21 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Adversity  in  Verseville” 

September  28-29 

Large  scale  ceramic  installation  workshop,  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  443-3502. 
October  25-November  9 

“Blithe  Spirit,”  Grand  Street  Theatre,  8pm,  443-331 1 . 

”  Kalispell 

September  6 

Short  Story/poetry  readings  in  conjunction  with  Kinesis  Magazine, 
Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts,  5:30pm,  755-5268. 

September  28 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale,  Outlaw  Inn,  7pm,  257-3241. 

October  27 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale,  Flathead  High  Sch.  Auditorium,  7:30pm,  257-3241. 

Libby 

September  13-15 

Nordicfest,  293-6838. 

Lincoln 

October  11  &  12 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Adversity  in  Verseville” 

Livingston 

September  21 

Oktoberfest,  downtown,  222-0850. 

October  18-20 

Antique  Show,  Depot  Center,  222-2300. 


Malta 

September  1 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  6pm. 

Missoula 

September  5-October  1 7 

Missoula  Cultural  Council,  “Frontier  in  American  Culture,”  exhibit,  including 
speakers  TBA,  Missoula  Public  Library,  721-9620. 

September  12,  19,  26 

Montana  Story  Lecture  “Celebrating  Montana’s  Women,”  7pm.  HMFM,  721-9620. 
September  13-15 

Bear  Hug  Mountain  Festival  near  Rollins,  Missoula  Folklore  Society,  251-4050. 
September  28 

Gary  Hines  as  “Gifford  Pinchot  First  Chief  USFS,”  1 :30  &  7:30  at  Front  Street 
Theater,  721-9620. 

September  29 

Garden  City  Ballet  Company  of  Montana  Nutcracker  Auditions,  124pm,  721-2757. 
October  5-6 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  piano  soloist  Ignat  Solzhenitzen,  Wilma 
Theatre,  7:30pm  on  Saturday  and  3pm  on  Sunday,  721-3194. 

October  1 1-20 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre,  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  Front  St.  Theatre, 
728-1911. 

October  28-29 

Laughing  All  The  Way  registration  and  classes,  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre. 
728-1911. 

Plains 

October  13 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Adversity  in  Verseville” 

Pryor 

September  7 

Second  Annual  Chief  Plenty  Coups  Day  of  Honor,  Chief  Plenty  Coups 
Memorial  State  Park,  252-1289. 

Red  Lodge 

September  2 

Arts  and  Crafts  Fair,  Lions  Park,  446-1370. 

September  1-October  26 

Round  Bam  Dinner  Theater,  8pm.  446-1197:  “Sherlock  is  that  you?”  Sept.  1-2,  Chris 
and  Johnny,  Sept.  7,  Ed  Gerhardt,  Sept.  14,  Ronnie  Bedford,  Sept  28,  Lance  Brown 
Will  Rogers  Show,  Oct.  12,  Chuck  Pyle,  Oct.  19,  Tom  May,  Oct.  26. 

Whitefish 

September  7 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company  auditions,  “Nunsense,”  Whitefish  auditorium,  7pm, 
862-5371. 

October  11-13  &  18-20 

“Nunsense"  Whitefish  Auditorium,  8pm,  2pm  on  Sunday,  862-5371. 

October  26 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale,  Central  School  Auditorium,  7:30pm,  257-3241. 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

September  4 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “You  Never  Can  Tell,”  6pm,  Castle  Museum  Lawn. 
September  28 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  “Adversity  in  Verseville” 


2nd  Annual  Chief  Plenty  Coups  Day  of  Honor,  Chief  Plenty  Coups 
Memorial  State  Park,  September  7. 
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Western  Items 
Wanted 

The  Education 
Department  of  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum 
is  developing  a 
traveling  trunk, 
“Travels  with  Charlie.” 
This  trunk  will 
transport  the  Russell 
experience  to  rural 
Montana  students 
unable  to  visit  Great 
Falls.  The  theme  of 
the  trunk  is  The 
Cowboy  Paints  the 
Cowboy.  As  the  title 
indicates,  this 
outreach  attempts  to 
convey  the  rugged  era 
Charlie  lived  and 
painted.  The  trunk 
interrelates  36 
reproductions  of 
cowboy  life  and 
authentic  period  gear. 
A  few  items,  all  of 
which  can  be  found  in 
Russell’s  paintings, 
are  still  needed, 
especially  the  horse 
equipment.  If  you  are 
able  to  donate  any  of 
the  following,  please 
contact  Jennifer  Page 
in  the  Education 
Department  at  406- 
727-8787. 

1 .  Horse  hair  rope 
(twisted  not  hitched) 

2.  Bosal  and  headstall 
(a  bosal  is  a  horse 
nose  band  used  in 
place  of  a  bit). 

3.  Tapaojo  (  a  blind 
worn  high  on  the 
forehead  ready  to 
be  pulled  over  the 
eyes). 

4.  Old  “draw  string” 
pouch  of  Durham 
tobacco. 

5.  Cinch  and  cinch 
ring. 


xhibitions,  September  1  -  October  31 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  &  Art  Center:  Talking 
Quilts,  August  1 -September  31.  Collectable 
Treasures,  September  4-October  31, 563-2422. 

Billings 

Cold  Mountain  Pottery  and  The  Kaleidoscope 
Gallery:  “Mydieval  Faire,"  new  chalk  pastel 
paintings  by  Cory  Jaeger,  September-October, 
652-6040. 

Western  Heritage  Center:  23rd  Biennial  Quilt 
Competition  and  Exhibition,  August  4-September 
29,  256-6809. 

The  Northcutt  Steele  Gallery:  MSU-Billings 
Faculty  Exhibit,  September  4-27.  Karen  Baldner, 
Drawings  &  Laura  Lindsey,  Sculpture,  October  7- 
November  1,  657-2980. 

Bozeman 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  Tribes  of  the  Buffalo: 

A  Swiss  Artist  on  the  American  Frontier,  through 
September  8.  Fred  E.  Miller:  Photographer  of  the 
Crows,  through  November  18,  994-2251. 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Other  Places,  September  9- 
28,  723-9195. 

Glacier  National  Park 

St.  Mary  Visitor  Center:  Julius  Seyler,  Painting 
The  Blackfeet,  Painting  Glacier  Park  1913-1914, 
May  25-September  30. 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  1 1th  Annual  C.M. 

Russell  Museum  Benefit  miniature  art  exhibition, 
July  12-September  2.  Nature’s  People  Exhibition: 
Wildlife  Sculpture,  September  13-December  1, 
727-8787. 

Paris  Gibson  Square:  PGSMOA  Permanent 
Collection,  September  14-November  4.  Steen 
Collection,  September  4-November  4,  727-8255. 
September  19,  5:30pm  is  the  exhibits  opening 
reception.  Artists  represented  include  Mark 
Abrahamson,  John  Buck,  Freeman  Butts,  Gennie 
DeWeese,  Stephen  Glueckert,  Thomas  Harris, 
Richard  Helzer,  Ryoichi  Nagano,  Jim  Poor, 
Branson  Stevenson,  Willem  Volkersz  and 
Theodore  Waddell. 


“Angels-Alterpiece, "  a  pastel  painting  by  Cory 
Jaeger,  is  on  exhibit  in  Billings  at  the  Cold 
Mountain  Pottery  in  September  and  at  the 
Kaleidoscope  Gallery  in  October. 


Helena 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art:  Watermedia  ‘96,  August 
16-October  27, 442-6400. 

Archie  Bray:  Exit  Exhibition,  September  6-8  and 
October  11-13. 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  Montana  Choice 
U/Montana  Collage,  through  September  28.  Faux 
Post/Carolyn  Krieg:  Photographs,  October  1- 
November  15.  Howard  Jacobson:  Drawings  & 
Collage,  September  3-October  5.  Richard  Burke: 
Paintings,  October  9- 
November  2, 755-5268. 

Lame  Deer 

Shoulderblade  Center:  oil  paintings,  western  and 
wildlife  watercolors. 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Arts  Center:  21st  Annual  Art 
Auction  Exhibit,  August  29-September  28. 
Northwest  Print  Council  and  Computer  Print  with 
Jane  Deschner  photo  collages,  October  3-Novem- 
ber  10, 232-0635. 

Missoula 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  Suenos  y  Mythos: 
Aquanrelles  Oaxacanos,  Dreams  and  Myths: 
Oaxacan  Watercolors,  through  September  22.  Gail 
Grinnell:  Remainder,  September  15-November  3. 
25th  Annual  Art  Auction  Exhibition,  September 
28 -October  17, 728-0447. 


Twin  Bridges 

The  Weavers  Studio:  Bucky  Ballou,  Unfocused 
Fibers,  August  29-mid-September.  Bonnie  Evans, 
Carved  and  Painted  Chests,  mid-September- 
Christmas.  A  collection  of  Norman  Franklin 
weavings.  684-5744. 


c.  / 


(top)  “ Pink  Gingham  Wing 
Dress, "  by  Patty  Reid  is  one  of 
the  pieces  of  art  to  be  auctioned 
on  September  7  at  the  CM. 
Russell  Museum 's  Benefit. 

(right)  An  untitled  work  by 
Connie  M.  Landis  is  part  of  the 
MSU-Billings  Faculty  exhibit. 


“Bad  Manners  ”  by  Marilyn  Lysohir,  is  now  on  display  at  The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts. 
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FEATURING  FOLK  ARTISTS 


Evan  and  Muriel  Granrud,  Granrud’s  Lefse  Shack 


(Excerpted  from  an  interview  done  by  Blanton  Owen,  October  3,  1995) 

Evan  and  Muriel  Granrud  of  Opheim  carry  on  a  family  tradition  by 
putting  bread  on  the  table,  literally.  Through  family  ingenuity  and 
community  effort,  Granrud’s  Lefse  Shack  has  taken  a  traditional 
Norwegian  home-baked  bread,  modernized  its  preparation  while 
maintaining  its  traditional  recipe  components,  and  turned  it  into  a 
burgeoning  family  business. 

For  the  uninitiated,  Mr.  Granrud  describes  lefse  as  a  “Scandinavian 
tortilla,”  made  from  potatoes  rather  than  commeal.  Similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  a  tortilla,  the  taste  and  texture  of  lefse  is  quite  different  due 
to  its  potato  base.  Traditionally  cooked  at  home  and  made  chiefly 
during  the  holidays,  lefse  remains  a  Norwegian  family  treat.  But  like 
many  traditions,  the  communities  who  keep  them  grow  and  change. 
Lefse  making  and  consumption  in  northeastern  Montana  is  no 
exception.  Lefse  is  now  also  made  for  and  eaten  at  picnics  and  other 
gatherings,  and  many  non-Scandinavians  have  come  to  enjoy  it.  With 
this  move  away  from  a  seasonal,  strictly  community-based  demand, 
the  climate  was  right  for  the  Lefse  Shack  to  be  bom  and  flourish. 

In  a  wonderful  story,  Mr.  Granrud  relates  just  how  this  shift  from 
family  kitchen  to  family  business  took  place  for  him  and  his  wife, 
Muriel.  “It  started  out  as  kind  of  a  joke.  My  wife,  who  is  also  Norwe¬ 
gian,  used  to  make  lefse  every  holiday  and  was  successful  at  it.  She 
and  another  lady  decided  to  make  it  for  the  lutefisk  supper  at  the 
church.  At  the  supper  there  was  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Marge  Forham 
from  Glasgow  who  was  running  the  Scandia  gift  shop  down  there. 

She  got  a  hold  of  them  and  said,  ‘You  know,  I  could  sell  this  in  my 
store  if  you  would  make  me  some.’  And  they  kind  of  laughed  at  her; 
they  thought  it  was  a  joke.  She  persisted  and  they  said,  ‘Let’s  try  it, 
what  the  heck.’  They  started  making  it  out  here  and  hauling  it  to 
Glasgow,  and  they  wouldn’t  even  get  home  before  (Marge)  was  out 
and  calling  for  more.  They  kept  going,  and  they  got  so  far  behind  on 
orders  that  I  had  to  come  out  here  and  help  them. 

That’s  how  I  got  involved  in  it.  I  always  tell  everybody  that  I’m 
habitually  lazy.  I’m  the  guy  who  thought  up  the  seat  and  the  wheels 
on  the  walking  plow!  So  we  rolled  by  hand  a  couple  of  years.  When  I 
retired  in  1979  I  said,  ‘Hey  we’re  going  to  have  to  do  something 
different  here.  I’m  going  to  build  a  machine  to  roll  these  out.’  They 
promptly  told  me,  ‘You  can’t  make  decent  lefse  on  a  machine, 
everybody  knows  that,’  which  furnished  the  challenge  I  needed.  So  I 
went  to  the  shop  ....  and  I  said,  ‘Then  we’ll  build  a  machine  that  rolls 
lefse  just  like  you  do.’  And  so  we  started  out  with  a  machine  concept 


Muriel  Granrud  (left,  foreground)  with  her  busy  staff:  (Photo  by  Blanton  Owen, 
Montana  Folk  Arts  Survey) 


with  a  rolling  pin  on  it  so  we  could  produce  a  thin,  rolled  lefse.  And 
I’ll  have  to  admit  that  I  went  wearing  that  machine  out  of  here  a  few 
times  before  I  got  it  working  good  enough  to  suit  them!  After  one 
more  season  of  rolling  by  hand,  I  brought  it  in  and  we  made  a 
thousand  sheets  on  it  for  the  Easter  season.  Since  then  I’ve  done  a  few 
modifications  during  the  summer  and  (the  next  year)  and  we’ve  never 
pulled  out  a  rolling  pin  since.” 

One  of  the  traditional  elements  of  good  lefse  is  the  texture  created 
by  manipulating  the  dough  with  a  rolling  pin  rather  than  pressing  it  in 
a  press,  like  the  tortilla.  In  discussing  the  traditional  recipe  they  use, 
Mr.  Granrud  relates,  “We  try  and  keep  it  as  close  to  the  lefse  that 
Grandma  used  to  make;  we  use  all  real  cream,  real  milk,  real  potatoes. 
So  many  of  the  commercial  lefses’  are  made  with  dried  milk,  and 
instant  potatoes  and  so  this  helps  us  keep  up  our  quality.  And  we  even 
raise  our  own  potatoes.”  September  and  October  are  banner  months 
for  lefse  making  at  Granrud’s  Lefse  Shack.  If  your  travels  take  you 
near  Opheim  this  fall,  or  your  own  family’s  food  traditions  include 
lefse,  stop  by  the  Lefse  Shack  and  visit  the  Granrud’s.  It’s  a  tasty 
reminder  of  a  tradition  many  of  us  keep  alive  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in 
our  own  kitchens. 


Third  grade  students  at  Irie  Elementary  School  in  Glasgow  are 
working  on  a  paris-craft  life-size  figure  they  are  sculpting  for  an  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  hallway  of  their  school.  Marcia  McEachron,  the  AIS/C  visual 
artist  has  worked  with  the  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council,  the  local  sponsor 
of  the  residency  program.  Marcia  states  the  following  about  her  resi¬ 
dency  experience,  ‘The  most  successful  residencies  are  those  in  which  a 
rapport  of  trust  and  shared  risk-taking  can  be  established  between  the 
artist,  teachers  and  community  members.  I  don’t  have  any  grandiose 
ideas  that  art  will  change  the  world,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  artist-in¬ 
residency  program  energizes  the  educational  environment  and  makes  it  a 
more  exciting  and  challenging  environment  in  which  to  learn.’ 


Students  from  St.  Joseph 
School  in  Missoula  are 
perfecting  their  own  stories 
and  storytelling  styles 
while  working  with  AIS/C 
storyteller,  Carol  Soth. 
During  the  one-week 
residency  the  students  took 
field  trips  around  their 
schoolyard  and  then 
translated  their  observa¬ 
tions  into  a  variety  of  art 
forms  including  murals, 
sculptures,  journal  entries, 
stories  and  poetry. 


With  the  help  of  AIS/C  residency  artist,  Rene  Westbrook,  every 
student,  teacher  and  staff  member  and  many  parents  and  Anderson 
Elementary  in  Bozeman  made  personalized  bricks  for  an  amphitheater 
in  a  courtyard  at  their  school.  Tina  DeWeese,  a  Bozeman  artist,  also 
helped  with  the  project. 

According  to  Principal  Nancy  Vandeventer,  the  project  involved  the 
eight-grade  class  designing  the  amphitheater  and  coordinating  work 
times  for  the  other  grades.  Figuring  out  schedules,  supply  needs  and 
building  problems  substituted  for  many  homework  lessons  during  the 
two-week  residency.  “These  problems  are  all  really  good  life-skill  kinds 
of  things  for  the  students,”  said  Vandeventer. 
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The  Healing 
Power  of  Stories 

The  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council 
in  Dillon,  Montana  is 
sponsoring  a 
Storytelling  Confer¬ 
ence  on  October  1 1  - 
13,  1996.  Featured 
storytellers  include 
Milbre  Burch,  Robert 
Rubinstein,  Therese 
Schroeder-Sheker 
and  Michael  Fridley. 

Participants  will 
learn  how-to  tech¬ 
niques  for  finding, 
learning  and  telling 
stories  and  then 
creating  them  on 
paper,  off-the-tongue, 
alone  and  in  collabo¬ 
ration.  Other  work¬ 
shops  include 
techniques  for 
building  a  troupe  of 
tellers  in  schools  and 
other  organizations, 
an  internationally 
acclaimed  harpist  and 
singer  who  special¬ 
izes  in  medieval 
narrative  song, 
creating  imaginative 
and  detailed  family 
stories  to  pass  on  to 
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New  Museum 
Catalog  to  be 
Produced 

This  fall  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Rockies 
will  try  a  new  venture, 
the  Museum  Tour 
catalog.  They  have 
joined  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and 
specially  selected 
manufacturers  across 
the  country  in  a 
shared-cost  catalog 
featuring  some 
favorite  products  from 
some  of  the  country's 
best  museums, 
including  the  Museum 
of  the  Rockies! 
Museum  Tour  offers 
high  quality  education 
products  that  provide 
fun  and  exciting 
opportunities  to  spur 
imagination  and 
excitement  for 
discovery. 

To  order  the  catalog 
call  Informed  Educa¬ 
tion  Products  at  503- 
233-7944  or  the 
Museum  of  the 
Rockies  store  at  406- 
994-2252. 


CAREER  ARTS 


Challenges  of  Being  Both  Vendor  &  Creator 


Selling  my  work  is  hard  for  me.  I  gel  really  scared 
and  resentful  thinking  about  how  hard  I've  worked 
to  create  it,  and  now  I  have  to  look  for  ways  to  sell  it, 
too.  But  if  I  don 't  go  through  the  selling  part,  the 
work  will  just  sit  in  my  studio.  Also,  I  don ’t  seem  to 
be  a  very  good  salesman.  Any  good  ideas? 

This  letter  really  started  my  brain  working! 

All  of  us  at  different  times  are  faced  with  having 
to  be  both  the  creator  and  the  vendor.  Certainly, 
a  gallery  would  sell  the  work  for  you,  taking  a 
hefty  commission  out  of  the  profits.  But 
galleries  are  not  always  there  to  do  our  selling. 

An  artist  representative  is  another  possibility, 
but  it’s  hard  to  find  out  if  they’re  reputable,  and 
they  take  a  commission,  too.  Thus,  we  are  left 
with  what  may  seem  a  weak  third  choice — sell 
the  art  ourselves. 

The  ideal  of  selling  your  own  artwork  may 
take  some  getting  used  to.  Like  most  of  us,  you 
probably  came  through  art  school  concerned 
only  with  things  like  color  theory,  art  history 
and  the  distinctions  of  one  art  movement  from 
another.  It  was  never  mentioned  that  you  might 
have  to  someday  sell  your  art  as  well  as  create 
it.  The  realization  of  this  dual  role  can  be 
enough  to  stymie  one  altogether. 

A  new  mindset  is  called  for  here,  like  wearing 
a  new  hat.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
disturb  the  mindset  that  made  you  an  artist  in 
the  first  place.  Getting  Business  to  Come  to  You 
is  an  idea-packed  volume  by  Paul  &  Sarah 
Edwards  and  Laura  Clampitt  Douglas.  It  is 
written  for  new  entrepreneurs,  but  perhaps  its 
most  rewarding  gift  to  artists  is  that  it  explores  j 
the  mindset  which  is  necessary  to  successfully 


sell  your  work  if  you’ve  had  no  experience. 
They  discuss  the  idea  of  attracting  business, 
which  may  be  a  bit  easier  to  take  than  selling. 

They  suggest  that  you  begin  by  thinking  of 
ways  in  which  your  work  will  benefit  others 
and  enrich  their  lives.  This  idea  is  something 
that  we  artists  can  connect  to,  as  we  have  all 
been  exposed  to  things  which  have  enriched 
our  own  lives.  They  recommend  putting 
yourself  in  your  buyer’s  shoes.  Even  when  an 
artist  has  not  been  initially  successful  at 
marketing  his/her  work,  this  mindset  is  able  to 
create  ways  to  attract  buyers  to  the  art  and  sales 
to  the  artist. 

The  authors  propose  thinking  what  your  art 
has  to  offer  that  is  special  and  unique.  This  is 
something  else  that  we  are  familiar  with. 
Defending  our  artistic  turf.  We’ve  all  done  this 
thousands  of  times,  in  conversations  in  our 
heads,  or  with  a  few  trusted  friends.  It’s  really 
about  why  we  make  what  we  make.  It  may 
have  to  do  with  the  texture,  the  color,  the 
shapes,  the  materials.  It  may  sort  out  a  way  of 
seeing,  a  vista,  a  point  of  view. 

Try  to  figure  out  what  your  potential  buyers 
have  been  drawn  to,  why  owning  your  work 
seems  attractive.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
reason  why  it  is  attractive  to  you.  That’s  not 
important.  Go  back  in  your  mind  to  people  who 
bought  from  you  before.  What  did  they  have  in 
common?  Maybe  they  liked  the  size  of  your 
work,  maybe  it  was  something  which  fit  into 
their  lives,  maybe  it  brought  back  their  child¬ 
hood.  Try  to  see  not  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  art 
owner. 

Maybe  you  own  art  by  another  artist.  I  have  a 


piece  by  Clare  Seidl  in  my  living  room.  It’s 
actually  the  only  piece  in  that  room  that  is  not 
my  own  creation.  And  I  love  it,  but  it’s  not  in 
the  style  of  what  I  make,  nor  is  it  close  to  my 
art,  nor  do  I  know  the  artist.  Yet  I  like  it  and 
enjoy  it  everyday.  I  see  it  as  a  window  into 
someone  else’s  sensibility.  Now  think  of  your 
buyer.  Will  your  work  offer  them  peace  of 
mind?  That’s  a  valuable  commodity.  Henri 
Matisse  once  said  that  he  painted  for  tired 
businessmen.  Will  they  enjoy  living  with  your 
art?  I  once  sold  a  small  piece  to  a  lawyer  who 
has  a  large  and  complicated  practice.  He  has 
told  me  since  the  sale  that  he  likes  to  look  at  my 
work  when  he’s  working  on  a  problem.  Some¬ 
times  art  which  is  a  challenge  attracts  buyers. 
They  understand  that  it  will  take  lots  of  looking 
to  make  decisions  about  the  work.  Artists  who 
successfully  sell  their  art  feel  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  wanting  others  to  see  and  get  rewards 
from  their  work.  They  won’t  wait  and  hope  that 
opportunities  will  come  their  way.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  know  that  someone  has  bought  a 
piece  of  my  work;  I  enjoy  hearing  that  it’s  still 
on  their  walls  years  later,  and  that  they  still 
enjoy  living  with  it.  At  my  day  job,  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  go  into  the  offices  of  people  who 
have  bought  my  work  and  see  that,  although 
they  may  have  changed  the  plants  and  the 
window  blinds  and  the  color  of  the  walls,  the 
|  artwork  is  still  there.  They’ve  obviously 
j  changed  what  they  didn’t  like  or  want  to  live 
with  any  longer,  yet  there’s  my  piece.  It’s  a 
silent  companion. 

Artists  who  may  be  shy  loners  can  become 
assertive  and  successful  at  selling  their  own 
work.  Nobody  knows  your  work  as  well  as  you 
do  and  you  can  learn  to  sense  out  why  people 
are  attracted  to  your  work.  Your  own  passion 
about  your  work  becomes  your  best  attraction 
for  finding  buyers  for  your  work. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  start  looking  for  buyers 
among  your  constituency — those  people  you 
see  every  day.  An  art  buyer  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
wealthy  collector  with  buckets  of  money  to 
spend.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  you  have  to 
lower  your  prices,  either.  But  offering  a  piece  to 
a  friend  on  an  installation  plan  may  be  good 
business  if  they've  expressed  interest  and  you 
are  sure  you’ll  see  them  on  a  regular  basis.  Get 
at  least  1/3  of  the  full  price  as  a  deposit.  Then 
arrive  at  a  comfortable  monthly  payment  and 
you’ve  made  a  sale. 

One  artist  complained  to  me  recently  that 
what  she  finds  frustrating  about  a  sale  is  that 
afterwards,  you  seem  to  go  back  to  square  one 
again.  Also,  art  sales  are  not  like  shoe  sales, 
accomplished  in  a  few  minutes.  To  solve  this 
dilemma,  I  recommend  that  you  have  several 
buyers  that  you  are  bringing  along  toward 
buying  artwork  at  all  times.  Sometimes  it  takes 
months  before  someone  is  ready  to  buy.  That’s 
why  it  makes  sense  to  work  on  a  whole  string  of 
potential  customers  at  the  same  time. 

Most  important:  artists  feel  that  once  a  buyer 
has  made  a  purchase,  the  conversation  has 
ended.  Nonsense!  A  buyer  has  more  reason  to 
buy  again  that  a  potential  client  who  has  never 
bought  before.  They’ve  got  an  investment  in 
your  success  now.  Last  December,  I  had  calls 
from  two  former  buyers.  One  had  decided  that 
she  loved  my  piece  so  much  in  her  office  that 
she  wanted  some  of  the  same  artwork  at  home. 
The  other  caller  was  preparing  his  home  for 
holiday  entertaining  and  wanted  to  have  some 
new  art.  Between  the  two  of  them  they  bought 
six  pieces  and  really  put  a  nice  cap  on  my  sales 
for  1995.  And  I  didn’t  even  make  a  phone  call! 

You  may  order  Getting  Business  to  Come  to 
You  by  calling  1-800-788-6262,  or  it  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  bookstore  near  you.  It  is  a  paperback 
and  costs  $1 1.95. 

Ms.  Hadden  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Art  Calendar 
Magazine  and  writes  a  monthly  column  on  artists' 
career  issues.  She  is  writing  a  book  to  be  published 
by  Allworth  Press,  called  The  Artist’s  Guide  to  New 
Markets.  Send  your  career  questions  to:  Peggy 
Hadden,  61  Jane  St.,  #7F,  New  York,  NY  10014,  or  e- 
mail  her  at:  75212, 3034@compuserve.com 

Reprinted  courtesy  ofWESTAF’s  Artjob,  with  thanks. 


Arts  Action  Research  Goes 
Bi-Coastal  and  Enters  Next  Phase 

ARTS  Action  Research,  a  New  York-based  arts  consulting  and  research  group  co-directed  by 
Nello  McDaniel  and  George  Thom,  will  become  bi-coastal.  In  August,  1996  the  group  will  open  a 
West  Coast  satellite  office  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  be  headed  by  Thom.  Both  McDaniel  and  Thorn 
have  done  work  in  Montana.  Most  recently  George  Thom  addressed  the  1994  Cultural  Congress  in 
Missoula. 

Until  recently,  Thom  divided  his  time  between  ARTS  Action  Research  projects  and  directing  the 
graduate  program  in  Arts  Administration  at  Virginia  Tech.  Thom  departs  Virginia  Tech  in  August  to 
consult  full  time  after  18  years  of  developing  and  directing  one  of  the  most  innovative  Arts  Adminis¬ 
tration  graduate  programs  in  the  country.  Thom  sees  the  move  as  a  way  to  create  new  opportunities 
for  himself  and  ARTS  Action  Research.  McDaniel  and  Thom  view  the  bi-coastal  presence  of  their 
firm  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  range  of  their  work  and  to  better  serve  current  and  new  Mid¬ 
west  and  West  Coast  arts  organizations. 

ARTS  Action  Research  was  started  in  1991  by  McDaniel  and  Thom  to  explore  and  develop  ways 
to  influence  and  ignite  organization  evolution  and  change  within  the  arts.  According  to  McDaniel, 
“The  arts  have  reached  a  time  in  which  the  old  solutions  have  become  the  new  problems — we  are 
committed  to  helping  arts  professionals  find  new  and  better  ways  to  make  their  work  and  connect  it 
with  their  communities." 

Since  its  founding,  ARTS  Action  Research  has  worked  with  more  than  200  arts  organizations 
nationally  and  internationally,  ranging  from  the  Arena  Stage,  Washington,  DC,  the  Atlanta  Ballet, 
the  Royal  New  Zealand  Ballet,  to  a  range  of  small  arts  organizations  and  independent  artists.  Clients 
include  dance,  theatre,  music,  literary  arts,  presenting  organizations,  arts  service  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  and  visual  arts  entities.  McDaniel  and  Thom  have  also  conducted  numerous  conferences  and 
workshops  during  this  period. 

While  developing  a  more  extensive  range  of  work  in  the  West  and  Midwest,  ARTS  Action 
Research  will  continue  its  commitment  to  ongoing  projects  with  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council, 
the  Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres/New  York,  TheaterLA,  and  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters  Adult  Arts  Education  Program.  ARTS  Action  Issues,  the  publica¬ 
tions  arm  of  ARTS  Action  Research,  will  continue  to  operate  out  of  the  New  York  office  with  new 
publications  planned  for  the  coming  year.  Thom  speculates,  ‘This  transition  means  I  will  have  more 
time  to  concentrate  on  our  continuing  projects  while  developing  a  good  balance  for  our  work  in  the 
West.” 

Contact  Thom  at  the  ARTS  Action  Research’s  West  Coast  office  at:  1715  NW  25th  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  OR  97210,  503-222-4214,  Fax  503-222-3587.  To  reach  the  ARTS  Action  Research’s  main 
office  in  New  York,  contact:  Nello  McDaniel,  P.O.  Box  401082,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1240.  718-797- 
3661,  Fax  718-797-3570,  e-mail  aaresearch@aol.com 
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U.S.  Business  Leaders  Use  Octopus  “Sculpture”  to  Make  Their  Point: 

Continue  Federal  Funding  for  Arts  &  Humanities 


A  fast-growing  coalition  of  the  nation’s 
business  leaders  is  stepping  up  pressure  on 
Congress  to  restore  federal  support  for  arts  and 
humanities.  Part  of  its  efforts  include  placement 
of  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Friday,  July  19th,  which  compares  the  art  and 
literature  of  great  civilizations  of  the  past  to 
that  of  American  civilization — but  without  a 
solid  investment  in  culture. 

“Some  civilizations  are  remembered  for  their 
art,  others  for  their  literature,”  the  ad  states. 
“What  exactly  will  we  be  remembered  for?”  An 
image  of  a  car  wash  sign  topped  by  a  giant 
octopus  is  used  to  depict  what  could  one  day 
symbolize  American  culture  if  federal  support 
for  arts  and  humanities  is  eliminated. 

We  are  sending  the  message  to  Congress  that 
there  is  strong,  bipartisan  support  throughout 
the  nation  to  preserve  our  culture,”  said 
Richard  J.  Franke,  the  retired  chairman  and 


CEO  of  the  John  Nuveen  Company,  and 
chairman  of  Americans  United  to  Save  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  “Some  on  Capitol  Hill  are  still 
focused  on  zeroing  out  the  best  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  and  history.  They  should  know  that 
the  business  community  does  not  want  its 
representatives  in  Washington  to  head  down 
this  path.” 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  determining 
Fiscal  Year  1997  funding  levels  for  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services.  The  House  has 
approved  funding  nearly  equal  to  1 996  levels, 
although  those  appropriations  were  nearly  40 
percent  below  1995  levels.  The  current  House 
language  calls  for  zeroing  out  funding  in  1998. 
The  full  Senate  voted  on  funding  levels  in  July. 

“This  action  in  Congress  is  contrary  to  what 
the  people  want.  We  have  found  that  a  clear 


majority  of  American  taxpayers  favor  contin¬ 
ued  federal  funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 
And  why  shouldn’t  they?  Every  dollar  in 
federal  binding  translates  to  nearly  $18  in 
private  spending.  It  helps  stimulate  $37  billion 
in  the  economy  and  supports  well  over  a 
million  jobs.  And  it’s  a  money-maker  for  the 
federal  treasury,  which  will  receive  $3.4  billion 
in  taxes  related  to  the  arts  and  humanities  over 
the  next  year,”  said  Franke. 

The  names  of  more  than  100  Americans 
United  members  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad,  urging  colleagues  to  contact  their  members 
of  Congress  and  express  support  for  preserv¬ 
ing — and  increasing — federal  support  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 


ATLATL’S  SIXTH  BIENNIAL  CONFERENCE 


Atlatl,  National  Service  Organization  for 
Native  American  Arts,  announced  Native  Arts 
Network:  96  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa  and  the  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  October  10-13.  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  gathering  is  We  Have  No  Word  For  Art, 
and  discussions  will  center  around  economic, 
political,  international,  social  and  community 
forces  affecting  the  cultural  environment  of 
Indian  Country. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  conference  is 
Oklahoma  State  Senator  Enoch  Kelly  Haney 
(Seminole).  Panel  discussions  will  focus  on 
issues  such  as  critical  review  and  writing, 
international  opportunities,  technology  and 
exemplary  projects  being  undertaken  by  Native 
artists  in  a  variety  of  communities  and  settings. 

Special  events  include  tours  of  local  tribal 
museums  and  cultural  centers,  special  screen¬ 
ings  of  work  by  native  producers,  receptions  at 
local  galleries  and  museums,  performances  by 
internationally  recognized  performing  artists, 
including  James  Luna  (Luiseno),  and  an 


exhibition  of  works 
by  Native  artists 
whose  tribes  have 
homelands  in 
Oklahoma. 

A  limited  number 
of  scholarships  and 
travel  subsidies  are 
available  to  assist 
Native  artist  and 
arts  professionals  in 
attending  the 
conference.  Those 
interested  should 
contact  Atlatl,  602- 
253-2731. 

Atlatl,  the  national  service  organization  for 
Native  American  Arts,  takes  its  name  from  a 
wooden  tool  that  is  used  to  throw  a  spear 
further  and  with  greater  accuracy.  Atlatl’s 
mission,  to  promote  the  vitality  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Native  American  art  through  self  determi 
nation  in  cultural  expression,  is  accomplished 


through  programs  which  heighten  awareness  of 
indigenous  aesthetics  and  modes  of  expression, 
create  an  informational  network  for  Native 
American  artists,  and  encourage  leadership 
development  among  Native  American  cultural 
workers. 


CONSERVATION  ASSESSMENT 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  AVAILABLE 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property  (NIC)  announces  that 
grants  are  available  for  the  Conservation  Assessment  Program  (CAP),  contingent  upon 
Congressional  appropriations  forFY  1997.  CAP  is  funded  by  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  (IMS)  and  administered  by  NIC.  Applications  will  be  mailed  October  11,  1996.  to 
museums  on  NIC’s  CAP  mailing  list.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1996.  The  actual  grants  will  be  carried  out  during  1997. 

CAP  provided  funds  for  a  professional  conservation  assessment  of  a  museum’s  collections, 
environmental  conditions  and  sites.  Conservation  priorities  are  identified  by  professional 
conservators  who  spend  two  days  on-site  and  three  days  writing  a  report.  Reports  produced  by 
conservators  help  museums  develop  strategies  for  improved  collections  care  management  that 
can  be  used  for  long-range  planning  and  fund-raising. 

A  maximum  of  two  assessors  per  institution  are  funded  through  CAP.  Most  museums  are 
awarded  an  objects  conservator  to  assess  the  museum’s  collections.  Institutions  with  living 
collections,  such  as  zoos,  aquariums,  nature  centers,  botanical  gardens  and  arboreta  can  be 
awarded  a  zoologist,  botanist  or  horticulturist.  These  types  of  museums  may  use  CAP  to 
assess  conservation  needs  of  both  their  living  and  non-living  collections.  Museums  located  in 
historical  structures —  more  than  50  years  old — are  awarded  an  architectural  assessor. 

CAP  is  designed  to  serve  museums  with  small-  to  medium-sized  collections  and  sites  that 
can  be  surveyed  in  two  days.  Larger  institutions  are  encouraged  to  contact  IMS  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Conservation  Project  Support  (CP)  grant.  CP  grants  fund  conservation  projects, 
including  general  conservation  surveys  that  can  be  designed  for  more  than  two  days  on-site 
and  three  days  report  writing  by  a  professional  conservator. 

To  be  added  to  NIC’s  CAP  mailing  list,  institutions  are  encouraged  to  contact  NIC  either  by 
mail,  telephone,  fax  or  e-mail.  Sample  applications  are  available  to  museums  not  already  on 
our  mailing  list.  Applicants  from  last  year's  waiting  list  will  automatically  receive  a  1997 
application.  Since  CAP  grants  are  awarded  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  and  because  a 
limited  number  of  grants  are  expected  to  be  available  in  1997,  museums  are  advised  to  submit 
their  application  materials  promptly. 

CAP  is  a  one-time  grant  awarded  to  eligible  museums  on  a  non-competitive  basis.  To 
request  an  application  or  receive  further  information,  contact:  CAP,  National  Institute  for  the 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Property,  3299  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  602,  Washington,  DC  20007- 
4415.  Phone  (202)  625-1495  Fax:  (202)  625-1485  e-mail:  koverbeck@nic.org 


Former  MAC  Fellowship  winner,  Mark  Ratledge, 
builds  Rattlesnake  Valley  Furniture.  Above,  Mark  in 
his  shop  with  a  full  size  rocker,  a  child’s  rocker  and 
a  doll  rocker,  all  handcrafted  of  lodgepole  pine. 
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Leadership 
Projects  tor  the 
Millennium 

As  we  approach  the 
year  2000,  the  Arts 
Endowment  offers 
support  for  a  limited 
number  of  artistically 
excellent,  high-visibility 
projects  that  celebrate 
and  showcase  artistic 
achievements  of  the 
past  century  and  that 
encourage  innovative 
thinking  about  the 
future  of  the  arts  as 
we  enter  the  21st 
century.  Projects  may 
look  back  at  mile¬ 
stones  in  American 
arts  as  a  preface  to 
the  future,  or  they  may 
put  in  place  projects  or 
activities  that  will  lead 
us  into  the  new 
Millennium. 

Grants  will  be 
awarded  on  a  one¬ 
time-only  basis. 
Funding  is  limited.  The 
Endowment  antici¬ 
pates  that  it  will  award 
between  10  and  20 
grants. 

Leadership  Projects 
for  the  Millennium 
must: 

-  Celebrate  or  find 
inspiration  in  the 
transition  to  the  next 
Millennium 

-  Have  the  capacity 
to  attract  substantial 
private  or  public 
support. 

-  Be  distinct  from  an 
organizations's  usual 
operations. 

Projects  my  be  in 
any  art  form  an  should 
come  to  fruition  as  a 
preface  to  or  during 
the  Millennium, 
through  the  year  2003. 

The  Endowment 
anticipates  that  this 
Initiative  will  be  highly 
competitive.  All  organ¬ 
izations  interested  in 
applying  must  submit 
a  mandatory  Letter  of 
Interest,  received  by 
October  1 ,  1 996. 
Organizations  will  be 
invited  to  apply  on 
based  on  these  letters. 
For  information, 
guidelines,  criteria, 
phone  the  NEA  at 
(202)682-5489. 
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Copyright 
Registration  for 
Freelance  Writers 

This  pamphlet  is 
distributed  by  the 
American  Society  of 
Journalists  and 
Authors  (ASJA).  The 
publication  includes 
the  following  One- 
Paragraph  Copyright 
Primer:  “As  a 
freelance  writer, 
unless  you've  signed 
a  work-made-for-hire 
agreement  or 
otherwise  transferred 
copyright,  what  you 
write  belongs  to  you. 
You  need  not  publish 
a  little  ‘c’  in  a  circle 
on  it.  you  need  not 
register  it  with  the 
Copyright  Office.  The 
work  need  not  even 
be  published  for  your 
copyright  to  take 
effect.  The  copyright 
is  yours  immediately. 

If  your  work  appears 
in  a  periodical,  the 
publisher  owns  the 
copyright  in  the  entire 
issue  as  a  compila¬ 
tion,  but  not  in  your 
individual  work.  The 
publisher  may  print  a 
little  'c'  in  a  circle  with 
its  company  name 
and  file  the  issue  with 
the  Copyright  Office, 
but  its  protection 
covers  the  issue  as 
an  issue,  not  the 
articles  within.  The 
copyright  in  your 
writing  is  yours  unless 
and  until,  induced  by 
cash  or  cowed  by 
threats,  you  sign  it 
away." 

Other  sections  of 
the  pamphlet  provide 
information  dealing 
with  copyrights.  For 
more  info  contact: 

U.S.  Copyright  Office, 
202-707-3000;  http:// 
lcweb.loc.gov/ 
copyright;  or  ASJA, 
1501  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10036;  212- 
997-0947,  fax  212- 
768-741.  E-mail; 
75227.1650 
©compuse  rve.com. 
Web  site:  http:// 
www.eskimo.com/ 
-brucem/asja.htm. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
State  &  Regional 


The  Myrna  Loy  Center  is  seeking  exhibitions 
for  its  Gallery  space.  Interested  artists  should 
submit  up  to  20  slides,  a  proposal,  resume  and  a 
SASE  to:  Tim  Speyer,  The  Myrna  Loy  Center,  15 
N.  Ewing  St.,  Helena,  MT  59601 .  Call  443-0287 
for  information. 

Seattle  Arts  Commission,  Woodland  Park  Zoo 
and  Water  Department  issue  a  call  to  artists,  for 
special  artwork  project  and  water  tank  mural.  The 
selected  artist  will  receive  a  commission  of  $5,000. 
Contact  Daria  DeCooman,  206-684-7306,  Seattle 
Arts  Commission,  312  1st  Ave.  N„  Seattle,  WA 
98109-4501.  Deadline  for  water  tank  mural: 
September  9.  Deadline  for  zoo  artwork: 
October  11. 

IAC  Contemporary  Art/Fisher  Gallery  is 

seeking  entries  for  Digital  Art:  The  Next  Wave. 
They  will  accept  2  and  3  dimensional  works  of 
any  subject  matter  that  has  been  drawn,  “painted” 
or  produced  using  digital  technology.  Contact 
Fisher  Gallery,  505-292-3675  or  send  a  SASE 
(#10)  with  .55  postage  to  IAC  Contemporary  Art, 
POB  11222,  Albuquerque,  NM  87192-0222. 
Deadline:  October  5. 

Alder  Gallery  in  Oregon  announces  Le  Petit  IV 
Small  Format  Competition.  Both  2  &  3 
dimensional  works  will  be  considered.  It’s  open 
to  U.S.  residents,  offers  $2,200  in  awards  and 
costs  $6  per  entry.  Send  SASE  to:  Alder  Gallery, 
55  W.  Broadway,  Eugene,  OR  97401.  541-342- 
6411.  Deadline:  September  27. 

Three  Helena,  Montana,  libraries  are  working 
to  cooperatively  schedule  exhibits  by  Montana 
artists  and  craftspeople.  Exhibits  are  selected  and 
scheduled  up  to  a  year  in  advance  by  the  committee 
and  libraries.  Montana  artists  and  craftspeople 
are  encouraged  to  request  an  exhibit  by  sending  a 
completed  application  and  release  to  the  committee 
at:  Helena  Art  in  Libraries  Committee,  c/o 
Information  Desk,  Lewis  &  Clark  Library,  120 
South  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601- 
4133. 406-447-1960,  fax:  406-447-1687,  e-mail: 
librarian  @  mth.  mtlib.org 

Wiseman  Gallery  at  Rogue  Community  College 
announces  a  call  for  entries  for  Celebrate 
Northwest  Women,  an  exhibit  focused  on 
contemporary  artwork  of  the  Northwest.  The 
exhibit  is  open  to  artists  residing  in  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Western  Canada  and  Western  Montana.  For 
information  or  to  send  entries:  Northwest  Women 
in  Art,  Wiseman  Gallery,  Rogue  Community 
College,  3345  Redwood  Hwy.,  Grants  Pass,  OR 
97527.  503-471-3500,  ext.  224.  Deadline: 
October  1. 

Wiseman  Gallery  and  Firehouse  Gallery 
announce  a  call  for  entries  for  the  1 997/98  exhibit 
season.  For  information  and  to  enter:  Galleries, 
Rogue  Community  College,  Attention:  Tommi 
Drake,  3345  Redwood  Hwy.,  Grants  Pass,  OR 
07527.  503-471-3500,  ext.  224.  Deadline: 
November  1. 

Phoenix  Fine  Art  Expo  ’97  will  be  held  March 
7-9.  For  information  contact  Piscopo  &  Co.,  6925 
E.  5th  Ave.  Scottsdale,  AZ  8525 1 . 602-94 1-8888. 


Artists  works  needed  for  sales  gallery  in 
Community  Arts  Center  in  rural  Montana.  Send 
slides,  photos  of  work  and  price  list  to:  Liberty 
Village  Square,  Box  269,  Chester,  MT  59522. 

Sutton  WEST  in  Missoula  is  accepting  artists’ 
slides  and/or  photos,  artist  statement,  resume  and 
SASE  to  be  considered  for  the  1997  show  season. 
Call  721-5460  for  more  information.  Deadline: 
September  15. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for 
Entries  National 


N.A.M.E.  a  non-profit  artists  organization  that 
encourages  the  investigation  of  diverse 
contemporary  cultural  issues  through  a  program 
of  exhibitions,  performance,  video  and  educational 
activities  announces  an  ongoing  deadline  for 
exhibition  proposals.  To  receive  complete  proposal 
guidelines  or  to  submit  work,  contact:  The 
Exhibitions  Committee,  c/o  N.A.M.E.,  1255  S. 
Wabash,  Suite  4A,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 
312-554-0671. 

The  Bloomington  Art  Center  is  announcing  the 
fall  deadline  for  artists  to  submit  their  work  for 
consideration  in  the  1997  exhibition  program. 
The  program  is  open  to  artists  18  years  or  older 
who  are  not  currently  enrolled  in  an  academic 
program  leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
studio  arts.  Individuals  or  groups  working  in  all 
media,  except  film  and  video,  are  eligible.  Mall  8- 
10  slides  labeled  with  name,  address,  medium  and 
size;  resume  and  proposal  description,  SASE  to: 
Bloomington  Art  Center,  10206  Penn  Avenue 
South,  Bloomington,  MN  55431. 

Deadline:  September  30. 

21st  Annual  CIN(E)-Poetry  Fest  is  calling  for 
entries  of  video  poems  for  the  festival  to  be  held 
this  fall.  To  enter  your  video  poem  in  the  festival 
write  to  The  Poetry  Film  Workshop,  Fort  Mason 
Center,  Bldg.  D,  Dan  Francisco,  CA  94123,  or  call 
4 1 5-776-6602  or  e-mail  G  A  Muse  @  aol.com.  The 
videos  are  limited  to  1 4  minutes  and  there  is  a  $  1 5 
processing  fee  per  title.  Deadline:  October  1. 

Independent  Television  Service  (ITVS)  is  now 
accepting  proposals  for  independently-produced 
programs.  Proposals  will  be  taken  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  taking  about  six  months  for  review.  ITVS  is 
looking  for  drama,  documentary,  comedy,  satire, 
animation,  experimental  work  and  innovative 
combinations  of  these  categories.  For  an 
application,  contact  ITVS,  1 90  5th  Street  E.,  Suite 
200,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 

The  New  Arts  Program  announces  a  call  for 
entries  for  its  2nd  annual  video  festival.  Three 
categories:  narrative,  experimental  and 
documentary.  Forentry  forms  contact:  NAP  Video 
Festival  ’97,  P.O.  Box  82,  173  W.  Main  St., 
Kutztown,  PA  19530-0082.  610-683-6440. 
Deadline:  December  16. 

Slowinski  Gallery  presents  the  sixth  annual 
Emerging  Artists  group  exhibition  open  to  all 
artists  working  in  all  media.  This  exhibition  is 
devoted  to  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
emerging  artists.  Artwork  entered  in  the 
competition  will  also  abe  reviewed  for  upcoming 
gallery  exhibitions.  For  info  contact:  Slowinski 
Gallery,  Emerging  Artists  Exhibit,  2 1 5  Mulberry, 
NY,  NY  10012.  Deadline:  October  30. 


Children’s  Custom  Design  Group  is  seeking 
artists  and  crafts  people  who  create  custom 
children’s  gifts,  clothing,  furniture  and 
accessories.  Submit  a  maximum  of  20  slides  or 
photos  representative  of  your  current  work. 
Contact  404-303-1234,  420  Forest  Hills  Drive, 
Atlanta,  GA  30342.  Deadline:  ongoing. 

American  Craft  Council  announces  a  call  for 
essays  for  its  1996  Vanessa  Lynn  Prize 
Competition.  $3,000  cash  prize  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  essay  on  contemporary  American 
craft.  Selection  is  made  by  an  independent 
professional  panel  based  on  submissions.  The 
winning  essay  will  be  published  in  American 
Craft  Magazine.  For  guidelines  send  SASE  to: 
American  Craft  Magazine,  72  Spring  St„  New 
York,  NY  10012.  212-274-0630. 

Deadline:  October  1. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  National  Library  of  Poetry  seeks  to  discover 
and  encourage  poets  by  sponsoring  contests  and 
by  publishing  poems.  Poets  interested  in 
publication  may  send  one  original  poem  any 
subject  or  style,  20  lines  or  less,  to  The  National 
Library  of  Poetry,  P.O.  Box  704-1379,  Owings 
Mills,  MD  21117. 

Apostrophe:  USCB  Journal  of  the  Arts,  a 
journal  that  makes  a  point  of  publishing  new  and 
established  authors  together  in  one  forum,  is 
accepting  work  for  consideration  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Contact:  Apostrophe,  University  of  South 
Carolina  Beaufort,  801  Carteret  Street,  Beaufort, 
SC  29902.  Deadline  for  the  second  issue: 
September  15. 

SYZYG!  magazine  is  now  accepting  short  story 
and  poetry  submissions  for  its  monthly  literary 
publication.  Prizes  range  from  $100  to  $300. 
Send  SASE  to:  SYZYG.',  13175  SE  Marsh  Road, 
Sandy,  OR  97055. 

Tales  &  Scales,  a  performing  arts  troupe  of 
musicians,  is  looking  for  a  writer  or  writers  to 
create  text  based  on  riddles.  Each  year  the  troupe 
collaborates  with  a  different  writer,  composer 
and  theater  director  to  create  a  new  work.  The 
work  combine  music,  stories  and  movement. 
Write:  Tales  &  Scales,  Box  3672,  Evansville,  IN 
47735  ore-mail:  TaleScale@aol.com 

Looking  for  plays  written  by  women  of  color 

(African-American,  Asian,  Latin  and  Native 
American)  to  be  published  in  an  anthology  of 
plays  by  women  of  color.  Open  to:  10-minute 
plays  (accepted  in  batches  of  3  or  6);  one-act 
plays;  full-length  plays.  Should  be  written  by 
women;  have  themes  of  interest  to  women;  have 
a  female  protagonist;  and/or  be  woman-centered. 
Submissions  should  include  your  script,  a  1  -page 
bio,  a  production  history,  your  name,  address, 
phone,  fax  and/or  e-mail.  Send  submissions  to: 
Kim  Hines,  3841  3rd  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis, 
NM  55409-1307.  Deadline:  October  1. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Equinox  Theatre  will  be  auditioning  for  the 
musical.  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  in 
September.  Also  needed  are  volunteer  crew 
including  positions  in  marketing,  assistant  music 
director,  orchestra  musicians,  props,  costumers 
and  set  crew.  Please  call  to  schedule  an  interview 
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for  crew  positions.  Contact:  The  Equinox  Theatre, 
111S.  Grand,  Suite  201,  Bozeman,  MT  59715. 
587-0737. 

The  Directors  Guild  of  America  and  the  the 
Alliance  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Producers  are  co-sponsoring  the  Assistant 
Directors  Training  Program .  The  program  trai  ns 
qualified  Assistant  Directors  for  the  industry.  For 
more  information  call  818-386-2545.  You  may 
also  visit  the  Web  Site  at  http://dga.org/ 
trainingprogram/  Deadline:  November  15. 


Arts  Education 


Artists  may  apply  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to 
become  eligible  to  serve  as  an  artist-in-residency 
through  their  Artists  in  Schools/Communities 
(AIS/C)  residency  program.  This  application  is  to 
expand  and  extend  the  Arts  Council’s  current 
AIS/C  roster  for  an  additional  year  of  1997-98. 
Application  deadline  is  October  28,  1996.  Call 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  406-444-6430  for  an 
application. 

Join  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 
Program  by  applying  to  participate  in  the  Institute, 
May  7-11,  1997.  Up  to  14  two-person  teams, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  the  arts 
presenting  organization  and  from  the  neighboring 
school  system(s)  are  selected  for  participation  in 
the  Institute.  Participants  are  selected  from  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  regions.  To  receive  an 
application,  please  send  a  request  to:  Performing 
Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Program,  Education 
Department,  The  Kennedy  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.  20566-0004  or  fax  202  41 6-8802.  Deadline: 
October  30. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 

The  Paul  Robeson  Fund  for  Independent 

Media  supports  media  artists  whose  work  reflects 
and  comments  on  the  ills  of  our  society  while 
emphasizing  the  struggles  to  overcome  them. 
Projects  addressing  AIDS  and  other  health  issues; 
censorship  and  the  “cultural  wars;”  homophobia, 
heterosexism  and  other  sexual  politics; 
international  issues;  racial  and  gender  justice; 
reproductive  rights;  homelessness;  welfare  reform 
and  other  forms  of  economic  injustice; 
environmental  justice;  militarism  and  violence; 
corporate  and  government  accountability  are  some 
of  the  issues  important  to  the  Fund. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Robeson  Fund  is  to 
support  independent  media  productions  that  are 
not  only  compelling  politically  and  artistically. 
But  they  also  must  be  used  as  tools  for  progressive 
social  change  activism  and  organizing.  How  you 
plan  to  distribute  the  film,  video  or  radio 
production  is  as  important  as  the  integrity  of  the 
project  itself.  That’s  why  any  application  that 
does  not  answer  Section  H,  “Distribution 
Initiatives,”  can  not  be  considered  for  funding. 

Media  artists  who  are  women,  gay  men  and 
lesbians,  disabled  or  from  communities  of  color 
or  who  have  little  recourse  to  other  funding  sources 
due  to  the  controversial  nature  of  their  projects 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Contact:  Janis  L.  Strout, 
Program  Officer,  Funding  Exchange,  666 
Broadway,  #500,  New  York,  NY  10012. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts  (NFAA)  has  nearly  $300,000  available 
through  the  1 996-97  Arts  Recognition  and  Talent 
Search  (ARTS)  program.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  in  eight  ARTS  categories:  dance,  music/ 
jazz,  music/classical,  music/voice,  photography, 
theater,  visual  arts  and  writing.  High  school  seniors 
or  17  or  18  year  old  artists  are  eligible  to  apply. 
Interested  students  should  contact  their  principal 
or  guidance  counselor  for  an  ARTS  ’  97  application 
or  they  can  call  1-800-970- ARTS.  Deadline: 
October  1.  Through  the  ARTS  program,  NFAA 
also  offers  scholarship  opportunities  and  direct 
scholarship  awards  to  high  school  students 
interested  in  pursuing  undergraduate  degrees  in 
the  arts.  Contact:  Suzette  Pridue  or  Karla  Pichardo 


at  305-774-1144  or  e-mail:  nfaa@artbank.com 

The  Jazz  Foundation  of  America  assists  jazz 
artists  with  their  medical,  financial  and  career 
development  needs  through  its  Jazz  Musicians’ 
Emergency  Fund.  Contact:  Jazz  Foundation  of 
America,  1200  Broadway,  Suite  7D,  New  York, 
NY  10001.212-213-3866. 

The  Olga  Forrel  Foundation,  Inc.  is  accepting 
nominations  for  grants  which  provide  financial 
support  for  the  training,  education  and  career 
development  of  exceptional  singers  and  conductors 
in  the  field  of  opera.  Applicants  must  be 
recommended  by  a  professional  with  whom  they 
have  worked.  Grants  range  from  $2,000  to  $  1 2,000. 
Contact:  Olga  Forrel  Foundation,  Inc.,  Attn :  Robert 
Bass,  Art  Advisor,  Empire  State  Building,  Suite 
4515,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  101 18. 

Financial  assistance  to  artists  of  recognizable 
merit  and  financial  need  is  available  from  the 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  Visual  Artist/ 
Sculptor  Fellowship.  Grants  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  are  awarded  throughout  the  year.  For 
guidelines:  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  725  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021. 

The  Japan  Foundation  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  fourth  year  of  “Performing  Arts  Japan”  (PAJ). 
The  Foundation  supports  a  diversified  portfolio  of 
projects  presented  by  U.S.  non-profit 
organizations.  The  projects  include  not  only 
traditional  performing  arts  by  also  modern 
contemporary  and  post-contemporary  performing 
arts,  representing  the  cultural  scope  of  “Japan 
today.”  Contact:  Japan-U.S.  Partnership  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Inc.  (JUSPPA)  1501  Broadway, 
Suite  2302,  New  York,  NY  10036-5601.  212- 
302-3800.  Deadline:  October  1. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  announces 
the  1997/98  Rome  Prize  Fellowship  competition 
in  several  fine  arts  fields.  Each  Rome  Prize 
recipient  is  provided  with  a  stipend,  travel  funds, 
room  and  board  and  a  study  or  studio  in  which  to 
pursue  independent  work  for  periods  ranging  from 
six  months  to  two  years  at  the  Academy’s  eleven 
acre,  ten  building  facility  in  Rome.  Application 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Programs 
Department,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  7  East 
60  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 0022- 1 00 1 .  2 1 2-75 1  - 
7200.  Deadline:  November  15. 

The  Fish  Middleton  Jazz  Scholarship  is  offering 
scholarships  to  emerging  jazz  artists  to  further 
their  educational  and  artistic  development.  Contact 
FMJS,  P.O.  Box  1768,  Silver  Spring,  MD  29015- 
1768.  301-933-1822.  Deadline:  October  15. 

Aaron  Siskind  Foundation  offers  a  limited 
number  of  Individual  Photographers  Fellowships 
up  to  $5,000  to  support  ongoing  work  in 
photography  and  related  media.  For  an  application 
sent  SASE  to:  The  Aaron  Sisking  Foundation, 
c/o  School  for  Visual  Arts,  MFA  Photography, 
214  E.  21st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010. 

Ongoing  Change  Inc.  assists  artists  of  all  disciples 
in  need  of  emergency  aid  to  avoid  eviction  or  to 
cover  medical  expenses,  unpaid  utility  bills,  fire 
damage  or  other  situation  constituting  an 
emergency.  Grants  range  from  $100-$500.  For 
details  write:  Ongoing  Change  Inc.  P.O.  Box  705, 
Cooper  Station,  New  York,  NY  10276  or  call 
212-473-3742. 

TheCreative  Glass  Center  of  America,  Millville, 
NJ,  announces  the  availability  of  fellowships  for 
three  sessions.  $  1,500/month  stipend,  housing, 
extensive  glassblowing  and  casting  facilities  and 
support.  For  information  send  SASE  to:  Creative 
Glass  Center  of  AMerica,  1501  Glasstown  Rd„ 
Millville,  NJ  08332.  Deadline:  September  27. 

The  Adolph  and  Esther  Gottleib  Foundation, 
Inc.,  NY C,  provides  an  individual  support  program 
for  artists  working  in  a  mature  phase  of  their  art  for 
at  least  20  years,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
commercial  success.  Eligibility  determined  by 


financial  need.  Funding  not  provided  for 
organizations,  projects  of  any  type,  educational 
institutions,  students,  graphic  artists  or 
craftspeople.  Photography,  film,  video  or  related 
forms  not  eligible  unless  work  directly  involves 
or  can  be  interpreted  as  painting  or  sculpture. 
Deadline:  December  15. 

The  Richard  Florsheim  Art  Fund  offers  grants 
to  “senior  American  artists  of  merit  whose 
previous  public  recognition  may  have  declined 
but  who  continue  to  be  productive  in  their  work.” 
$l,000-$20,000.  To  fund  exhibitions, 
participation  in  the  production  of  catalogs, 
purchase  of  artists’  works,  publication  of  artists’ 
monographs  or  books.  Contact:  August 
Freundlich,  President,  Richard  Florsheim  Art 
Fund,  4202  E.  Fowler  Ave.,  USF  3033,  Tampa, 
FL  33620-3033.  813-949-6886.  Deadline: 
October  1. 

Minnesota  Composers  Forum  is  accepting 
applicants  for  its  performance  incentive  fund. 
This  program  offers  performers  and  composers 
the  chance  to  learn  new  works  and  work  with 
other  performers  and  composers  from  around  the 
country.  Artist  fees  range  from  $500-$  1500.  The 
program  aims  to  bring  new  works  to  fruition. 
Ongoing  deadlines.  Call  Philip  Blackburn  for 
further  information.  612-228-1407. 

Women  in  Film  Foundation  finishing  fund 
awards  grants  from  $25,000-$50,000  for 
completion  and  delivery  of  work  consistent  with 
women  in  film  foundation’s  goals.  Subject  matter 
must  relate  to  women,  project  must  be  broadcast 
quality  and  at  least  50%  of  production  personnel 
must  be  women.  Contact:  Lifetime  TV 
Completion  Grant,  WIFF,  6464  Sunset  Blvd., 
Suite  900,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

announces  the  next  application  deadline  for  all 
public  humanities  programs:  December  6.  New 
guidelines  for  all  public  programs,  contained  in 
one  application  booklet,  are  currently  being 
developed.  In  the  meantime,  potential  applicants 
should  use  current  guidelines  for  individual 
programs.  (Media,  Museums,  Libraries  and 
Special  Projects).  Contact:  The  NEH  202-606- 
8267  or  e-mail  publicpgms@neh.fed.us. 

The  Northern  Rockies  Blacksmith  Association 

is  accepting  applications  from  individuals  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  for  education  in  the  field  of 
metal  forging.  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
aspiring  smiths  residing  the  Northwest  based  on 
financial  need  and  demonstrated  commitment  to 
furthering  the  craft.  For  more  information,  call  or 
write:  NRB  A  Scholarship  Committee,  280  River 
Bend  Road,  Bigfork,  MT  59911. 406-837-4208. 
Deadline:  ongoing. 

The  Elizabeth  Greenshields  Foundation 

announces  that  it  awards  grants  to  visual  artists  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  careers.  Work  must  be 
figurative  or  representational.  Applicant  quals: 
be  under  3 1 ;  have  started  or  completed  training  in 
an  established  art  school;  have  demonstrated 
commitment  to  art  as  a  lifetime  career.  Send 
SASE  to:  Elizabeth  Greenshields  Foundation, 
1814  Sherbrooke  St.  West,  Suitel,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada  H3H1E4.  514-937-9225. 
Deadline:  ongoing. 

The  Enabled  Artists’  Guild,  Inc.,  is  an 

organization  the  serves,  encourages,  supports 
and  furthers  the  education  of  professional  artists, 
or  those  who  aspire  to  be  professional  artists,  who 
have  disabilities  and  want  to  continue  their  career 
in  the  best  possible  way.  For  more  info  contact: 
Enabled  Artists’  Guild,  P.O.  Box  4537,  Salem, 
OR  97302-8537.  800-291-8399. 


Residencies 


Bemis  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts  is  looking 
to  fill  2,  6-month  residencies  for  the  1996-97 
residency  cycle.  Bemis  provides  1,000-2,000  sq. 
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Red  Eagle  Soaring 

Thisnon-profit  Native 
American  theatre 
group  based  in 
Seattle,  WA,  has 
developed  and 
produced  a  one-act 
50-minute  substance 
abuse  and  HIV/AIDS 
peer  education  play 
for  high  school  age 
students.  Written  by 
Anishinabe  Ojibwe 
storyteller  Ken 
Jackson  (Grey  Eagle) 
of  Red  Eagle  Soaring, 
the  play  centers 
around  four  Native 
American  high  school 
students  who  are 
struggling  with  self- 
identity,  sexual  feeling 
and  substance  abuse, 
and  an  elder  who 
teaches  and  guides 
them  through  tradi¬ 
tional  story  and 
healing  circles. 

Red  Eagle  Soaring 
would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  scripts  and 
will  honor  any 
copyright  restrictions. 
For  more  info  contact: 
Red  Eagle  Soaring, 
1958  25th  Ave.  East, 
Seattle,  WA  98112; 
James  Abado- 
O’Malley  206-746- 
7170  or  Martha  Brice 
206-323-1868.  E-mail: 
mbrice@uwashington.edu 
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ft.  studio/living  spaces,  a  10,000  sq.  ft.  fabrication/ 
installation  facility  equipped  for  steel/ 
woodworking,  access  to  printmaking/photography 
facilities,  individual  monthly  stipend  of  $500- 
$1000  and  exhibition  possibilities.  Call  or  send 
SASE  for  application.  Phone:  402-341-7130. 
Address:  724  S.  12th  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68102. 
Deadline:  September  30. 


Conferences  &  Workshops 

Paris  Gibson  Square  will  offer  Plein  Air 
Workshops,  painting  done  outdoors.  Tom  English 
is  offering  two  opportunities  this  fall  for  on- 
location  instruction  in  oil  painting.  He  will  conduct 
two  separate  landscape  workshops  in  which 
students  paint  at  selected  sites  in  the  countryside. 
Call  Interim  Curator  of  Education,  Susan  Thomas 
at  727-8255  for  more  information. 

The  Wyoming  Arts  Council  announces 
Artspeak:  individual  artist  conference  featuring 
workshops  in  visual  arts  &  literature  on  October 
4-5.  Contact:  307-777-7742,  2320  Capitol  Ave., 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002. 


In  Print  &  Resources 


Organizing  Artists:  A  Document  and  Directory 
of  the  National  Association  of  Artists 
Organizations,  is  now  available.  $25  per  copy 
(includes  postage  and  handling).  Artist  only: 
become  a  member  of  NAAO  for  $35  and  get 
publication  free.  Send  check  to  NAAO,  918  F  St., 
NW  Washington,  DC  20004.  202-347-6350. 
Allow  4-6  weeks  for  book  orders. 

An  Actors  Guide:  Your  First  Year  in  Hollywood 

by  Michael  Saint  Nicholas  is  now  available.  The 
author  explains  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  business 
and  discloses  how  actors  get  hired  and  what  they 
need  to  do  during  their  first  year  in  Hollywood. 
Published  by  Allworth  Press,  226  pages,  $16.95, 
paperback,  to  order  contact:  Bob  Porter,  Allworth 
Press,  10  E.  23rd  St.,  Ste.  400,  NY,  NY  10010. 
212-777-8395,  Fax:  212-777-8261. 

Money  for  Performing  Artists,  edited  by 
Suzanne  Niemeyer,  is  an  excellent  resource  guide 
for  composers,  musicians,  choreographers, 
dancers,  actors,  playwrights,  and  other  performing 
artists.  This  publication  lists  awards,  grants, 
fellowships,  competitions,  auditions,  workshops, 
artists’  communities  and  technical  assistance 
programs.  Available  from:  the  American  Council 
for  the  Arts,  Department  53,  One  East  53rd  St., 
New  York,  NY  1002-4201.  1-800-321-4510. 

Accounting  and  Budgeting  in  Public  and 
Nonprofit  Organizations,  by  C.  William  Gamer, 
provides  a  clear  explanation  of  accounting 
language  and  practices  to  enable  managers  to 
better  oversee  organizations’  resources,  interpret 
financial  reports  and  develop  accurate,  dependable 
accounting  and  budgeting  systems.  For 
information  contact  Jossey-Bass  publishers,  350 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  C  A  94 1 04,  or  call 
415-433-1767  ext.  622. 

Artistic  Freedom  Under  Attack,  Volume  4, 
1996,  a  report  by  the  People  For  the  American 
Way’s  artsave  project  illustrating  more  than  130 
incidents  how  the  “culture  war”  has  taken  a  toll  on 
Americans’  basic  understanding  &  respect  for 
freedom  of  expression  is  now  available.  Cost  is 
$15.95.  ($13.95  for  members.)  For  more 
information  call  1-800-743-6768  or  write:  People 
For  the  American  Way,  2000  M.  St.,  NW  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

POW-WOW  on  the  Red  Road  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  listing  of  American 
Indian  events  in  the  U.S.  &  Canada.  Send  $25 
check/money  order  to:  Native  American  Co-op, 
2830  S.  Thrasher,  Tucson,  AZ  85713.  The  North 
American  Native  American  Indian  Information 
&  Trade  Center  in  Arizona  also  publishes  a 
quarterly  calendar/schedule  in  return  for  a  priority 
mail  $3.00  SASE  (9  x  12”).  Send  four  envelopes 
for  the  entire  year  with  postage.  Contact:  Indian 


Calendar  NAHTC,  P.O.  Box  27626,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-7626. 

Schools,  Communities  and  the  Arts:  A  Research 
Compendium  and  digest  of  arts  education 
research  summarizes  50  studies  showing  the 
importance  of  art  in  a  complete  education.  Access 
is  also  on  the  WWW. http://aspin.asu.edu/rescomp. 
For  more  information  call  the  Kennedy  Center, 
Scott  Stoner  at  202-416-8871  or  the  Education 
Department,  Kennedy  Center,  Washington,  DC 
20566.  202-416-8845. 

Allworth  Press  publisher  of  art  related  business 
&  self  help  books  for  creative  professionals  and 
legal  guides  for  the  general  public  offers  a  new 
line  of  books  that  includes  the  psychology  of 
money,  the  Internet  as  a  business  tool,  performing 
arts  survival  skills,  and  reissues  of  out-of-print 
classics  about  art  &  aesthetics.  For  a  catalog  write: 
Allworth  Press,  10East23rdSt.,NY,Ny  lOOlOor 
http//www. arts-online.com/allworth/home.html; 
e-mail:  PUB@allworth.com. 

Art  &  Science  Collaborations,  Inc.  (SCI)  is  an 
international  non-profit  arts  organization  based  in 
NYC  whose  purpose  is  to  raise  the  public 
awareness  of  art  and  artists  using  science  and 
technology  to  explore  new  forms  of  creative 
expression.  ASCI  performs  many  services  for  its 
members:  refers  artists  to  outside  curators  and 
writers;  mounts  juried  exhibitions;  publishes  an 
Annual  Members  Directory;  provides  a  conduit 
for  public  art  projects  in  NYC.  For  membership  or 
other  information  sent  a  32  cent  stamp  to:  ASCI, 
P.O.  Box  358,  Staten  Island,  NY  10301-3225. 
7 1 8-816-9796.  (homepage:  http://nttad.com/asci) 

Beyond  Enrichment:  Building  Effective  Arts 
Partnerships  with  Schools  and  your 
Community  includes  essays  by  and  interviews 
with  over  forty  leaders  in  arts  education  who  work 
as  administrators,  educators,  artists  and  foundation 
officials,  among  others.  The  book  features  case 
studies  of  arts  education  programs,  a  symphony  of 
philosophies  on  how  to  implement  arts  partnerships 
and  a  wealth  of  personal  insights,  stories  and 
strategies.  562  pages,  soft  cover,  $24.95.  Contact: 
1-800-321-4510. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies 
has  released  an  updated  edition  of  The  Public  Art 
Directory:  Your  Guide  to  Programs  Across  the 
United  States.  More  than  1 50  public  art  programs 
are  included,  each  listing  includes  information  on 
the  program’s  structure,  funding  sources,  slide 
registries,  artist  eligibility  requirements  and 
program  descriptions.  It  is  available  for  $19. 
Checks  can  be  made  to  NALAA,  927  15th  St. 
NW,  12th  floor,  Washington,  DC  20005. 
202-371-2830. 

The  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc.  has 
released  The  Art  of  Leadership,  a  portfolio  which 
contains  reprints  of  speeches  and  ads  that  profile 
business  leaders  who  advocate  business  investments 
in  the  arts.  Cost,  $5.50.  Contact  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  Inc.,  1775  Broadway,  Suite  510,  New 
York,  NY  10019-1942. 

Montana  Art  Exchange  consigned  art  sales. 
Their  purpose  and  goal  is  to  keep  art  in  circulation. 
Located  in  historic,  downtown  Bozeman.  P.O. 
Box  553,  Bozeman,  MT  59771.  406-586-5345. 

Learn  how  to  attain  summer  theater  employment 
in  professional  summer  stock,  outdoor  drama, 
theme  parks,  training  programs  and  Renaissance 
Fairs,  with  a  listing  of  benefits,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  as  well  as  salary  levels  from  Jill 
Charles,  editor,  Summer  Theatre  Directory  and 
artistic  director  of  the  Dorset  ( VT)  Theatre  Festival 
in  his  Stage  Directions  article.  Call:  Stage 
Directions  customer  service  hotline  at 
1-800-362-6765  ore-mail:  stagedir@aol.com 

A  complimentary  copy  of  the  just-published 
American  Federation  of  Arts  Exhibitions 
Program  1996  is  available  upon  request  to  art 
museum  and  cultural  center  colleagues.  Illustrated 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264, 

Kalispell,  MT  59903;  (406)  257-3241. 

Presents  Spring  All  Arts  Event,  summer  institutes,  a 
Capitol  Rotunda  Arts  Celebration. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Linda  Browning,  president, 
1216  Dickinson,  Missoula,  MT  59801;  (406)  549-9806. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical 
Society,  225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444- 
4710. 

Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual 
conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  2608  2nd.  Ave. 
South,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and 
conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  do  Lewis  &  Clark  Library,  128 
S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601 .  Organizes 
public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes 
reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036, 
Missoula,  MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022. 

Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite 
207,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mcf@desktop.org  Maintains  endowments 
for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and  historical  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of 
cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting 
Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young  Montana 
dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program  and 
presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441. 

Sponsors  individual  art  symposia  on  reservations, 
develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts  workshops  for 
individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59711;  (406)  585-9551.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  an  annual  art  fair  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Eastern  Montana  College, 
1500  North  30th  Street,  Billings,  MT  59101. 

Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Supports  performing  arts  presenting  in  large  and  small 
communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking; 
and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Provides  technical  assistance  and  information  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  program. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 
Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public 
television  stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video 
production  and  station  application  procedures  and 
sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula,  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  752-3319. 

Sponsors  annual  three-day  workshop  and  juried  show 
and  publishes  a  newsletter. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently- 
abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of 
literary  arts. 
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in  color  for  the  first  time,  this  56-page  catalogue 
provides  complete  descriptions  of  the  5 1  fine  arts 
and  media  arts  exhibitions  currently  available 
from  the  AFA,  including  thirteen  new  offerings. 
These  exhibitions  provide  a  range  of  excellent 
alternatives  developed  by  the  AFA  to  address  the 
diverse  programming  needs  of  museums  and 
visual  arts  centers  across  the  country.  For 
information:  AFA,  Museum  Services,  41  East  65 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10021.  800-AFA-0270, 
ext.  39. 

Arts  Reach  is  the  only  how-to,  results-oriented 
publication  that  describes  in  plain  English,  current 
successful  revenue-generating  techniques  that  can 
help  any  group  increase  attendance  and 
fundraising.  We  guarantee  that  the  ideas  you  use 
must — in  your  judgement — return  the  cost  of 
Arts  Reach  more  than  100  times  over,  or  we’ll 
send  a  full  refund  at  any  time.  Subscribe  at  $97.50 
for  10  issues/per  year.  Arts  Reach,  P.O.  Box 
3393,  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019. 4 1 5-726-4494. 

Studio  Exchange  International:  A  service  for 
artists  anywhere  in  the  world  who  wish  to 
temporarily  exchange  studios.  A  directory  of 


available  studios  is  sent  to  subscribers.  Artists  are 
responsible  for  specific  arrangements.  For  more 
info  contact:  Phillip  Levine,  Art  Students  League 
of  Denver,  1523  18th  St.,  Denver,  CO  80202. 
303-294-9608. 

American  Council  for  the  Arts  Hotline  for 

visual  artists  provides  toll-free  information  for 
fine  artists  in  any  of  the  visual  arts  and  film/video 
provides  details  on  programs  and  services  such  as 
funding  .health  and  safety,  insurance,  artist 
communities,  legal  and  marketing  information, 
etc.  For  details  call  1-800-232-2789. 


Job  Opportunities 


A&  E  Business  Associates,  a  job  search  service 
for  arts  and  entertainment  executives,  managers 
and  professional  technicians,  announces  that  it  is 
accepting  updated  resumes  with  a  cover  letter  of 
career  objectives  to  keep  on  file.  Clients  are  arts 
organizations  in  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  For 
more  info  contact:  A&E  Business  Associates, 
“Arts  Placement  Services,”  P.O.  Box  72028, 
Vancouver,  BC  V6R4P7. 


Miscellaneous 


Middle  schools  are  eligible  to  submit  banners  to 
the  Getty  Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts  as 
part  of  their  WAVE  YOUR  BANNER 
celebration.  Wave  Your  Banner!  Exploring 
Community  Through  Art  encourages  students  to 
leam  more  about  where  they  live.  They  then  share 
their  discoveries  by  producing  a  banner  that 
reflects  the  unique  character  and  spirit  of  their 
community.  This  project  also  encourages 
educators  to  explore  how  the  arts,  as  a  natural 
interdisciplinary  vehicle,  make  connections  to  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

All  qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a 
special  electronic  exhibition  on  ArtsEdNet,  the 
Getty’s  online  arts  education  information  service 
located  on  http://www.artsednet.getty.edu/. 
Selected  banners  will  also  be  flown  from  the  new 
Getty  Center,  to  open  in  the  Fall  of  1997.  Contact: 
310-274-8787,  ext.  150. 


Schedule  an  Artist  in  Residence  in  your  school  or  community 


Augment  your  curriculum  with  our  terrific  Artists  in  the  Schools/ 
Communities  (AIS/C)  programs: 

•  artist  residency  grants-integrates  professional  artists  into  the 
daily  activities  of  schools  and  communities. 

•  special  project  grants — supports  projects  which  enhance  arts 
curricula  or  assist  in  establishing  ongoing  educational  arts 
programming  in  schools  and  organizations. 

According  to  Ann  Holt,  a  Libby  Middle  School  teacher,  "The 
artists  are  firecrackers  in  the  school.  They  inspire  and  motivate 
the  students  —  the  teacher  can  then  take  that  motivation  and 
make  much  greater  strides  in  effectively  educating  the  students.  ” 


RESIDENCY  APPLICATION 

Deadlines  for  short-term  residencies  occurring: 


November  1996  -  April  1996  . September  20,  1996 

May  -  November  1997 . March  21,  1997 

November  1997  -  April  1998  . September  19,  1997 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  APPLICATION 

Deadlines  for  special  projects  occurring: 

July  1,  1997  through  June  30, 1998 . March  21,  1997 


Call  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  (406)  444-6430  and  ask  to  have  the 
AIS/C  guidelines  mailed  to  you. 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance ?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event:  _ 

Event  Location:  _ 

Date(s):  _  Time(s):  _ 

Sponsor:  _ * _ 

Address:  _ 


Phone  Number 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip:  - 


Daytime  Phone: 


ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 


New  Address 


Old  Address 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip:  - 


Daytime  Phone: 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  2  02201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
l _ 


History  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Butte,  October  17-19 

“Only  in  Butte:  Richest,  Largest,  Tallest,  First,  Worst”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
twenty-third  annual  Montana  History  Conference.  Presentations  will  reflect  on  the 
community,  union  and  business  response  to  technology,  economic  and  social  patterns  in 
Butte  and  Montana. 

Michael  P.  Malone,  president  of  Montana  State  University  and  author  of  seven  books 
on  Montana  and  western  history,  will  give  this  year’s  banquet  address  Friday  night, 
October  18.  His  topic  will  be  Montana  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 

Conference  activities  also  include  a  vaudeville/variety  show,  a  multimedia  program 
titled  “This  is  Butte  ”  and  tours  of  Butte  homes  and  industrial  sites.  Conference  sessions 
and  meals  will  be  held  in  historic  uptown  Butte  at  the  Masonic  Temple  and  the  Mother 
Lode  Theater. 

Workshops  on  how  to  care  for  historical  collections,  archival  processing,  photography 
of  buildings  and  events,  and  family  history  will  be  on  October  17.  Conference  programs 
will  be  mailed  to  members  in  mid-September.  For  information  call  Marcella  Sherfy  at 
406-444-4794. 


Glacier  Park  Hosts 
Archambault  Show 

Throughout  the  entire  1996  season  Glacier  Park 
is  hosting  a  one-person  show  and  sale  of  works  by 
Helena  artist  Louis  Archambault.  The  show 
consists  of  14  original  watercolors  and  pastels 
Louis  painted  in  the  park  last  season.  Most  of  his 
works  are  of  spring  landscapes  but  included  are  the 
lounge  and  exterior  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Many  Glacier  lodges. 

Two  of  Archambault’ s  lodge  paintings  from  this 
show  have  been  reproduced  as  limited  edition  art 
prints  and  are  for  sale  in  the  respective  lodge  gift 
shops. 

Glacier  Park  Inc.,  which  manages  the  lodges,  says  this  1996  season  begins  an  effort  to 
promote  fine  art  of  Glacier  Park  and  that  Archambault  is  the  first  artist  among  others  they 
hope  to  display.  GP1  also  intends  to  begin  hosting  “Artist  in  the  Park”  painting  workshops 
and  is  currently  soliciting  participants  for  a  series  of  painting  workshops  in  the  1997 
season.  Archambault  has  been  asked  to  conduct  one  of  the  series. 
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Change  of  Address  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 

Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 

Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 

Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 

Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 

Beth  Collier,  Shelby 

Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 

Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 

John  Dudis,  Kalispell 

Rick  Halmes,  Billings 

James  M.  Haughey,  Billings 

Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 

Sody  Jones,  Billings 

Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 

Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 

Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
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MAC  Staff 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

Fran  Morrow,  Director  of  Artists  Services 

Francesca  McLean,  Director  ofFolklife  Services 

Martha  Sprague,  Percent-for-Art  Coordinator  (part-time) 

Kim  LaRowe,  Administrative  Assistant 
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